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society at large to decide whether out of that congested 
East Side shall come roughs, toughs, black-handers and 
sullen toilers, or self-respeeting citizens prepared to work 
upward toward the chief places of honor and profit 
in the Republic. Some of their kind have already ar- 
rived; for our social salvation we must see to it that all 


have opportunity. 
vt 


Wuat is the most important work for men and women? 
What is the most important thing for any individual? 
Such questions every earnest and honest person must 
ask and to such questions no specific answer can be given; 
and yet the asking and the seeking are themselves import- 
ant and are often the most valuable contributions the 
individual can make to the common welfare, because 
awakened curiosity opens new doors to enterprise and 
creates an atmosphere in which rare products of charac- 
ter and achievement may thrive. In an army, if a final 
distribution of honors could be made, it might appear 
that the most important achievement might be set to the 
credit of the boy who beat his drum with vigor at a 
critical moment, or the woman whose cup of cold water 
put new heart into the general in command when all 
depended upon his alertness and courage. 
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ONE-HALF of the American people are always wrong 
in their ways of thinking, and the other half is never 
more than half right. A recognition of this fact would 
conduce to charity and mutual tolerance. Roman 
Catholics deny what Protestants affirm, and Protestants 
deny what Catholics affirm, and yet they live side by 
side subsisting on that which they hold in common. 
Some Americans advocate protection, and some free trade; 
some believe in peace, and some in war; some revere the 
church, and some revile it; some believe heartily in democ- 
racy, and others as heartily contemn it. ‘Therefore it 
is evident that at least one-half of the people must be in 
error, and it may be the other half is only partly right. 
Is it not, then, the part of wisdom to look for the truths 
and motives which lie deeper than creeds, parties, and 
policies in the human heart by which we live? 
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We once asked an intelligent lady, a Roman Catholic, 
this question: ‘‘Why is it that when I, a Unitarian, 
visit any Catholic institution I am received with more 
courtesy and kindness than I should receive in most 
‘orthodox’ Protestant institutions?’’ Her reply was: 
“T can tell you. What we assert you deny; what you 
assert we deny. We stand right over against each other. 
We understand your position and we respect it, but we 
cannot understand what comes between. Least of all 
can we understand High Church Episcopacy.” ‘There 
is nothing like a clear-cut difference of opinion to bring 
contestants into intellectual sympathy. It is the muddle 
of beliefs and impressions that passes for “‘ public opinion”’ 
that bewilders the people and makes common and con- 


certed action so difficult. 
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‘THERE is no cessation, spite of common sense, of the talk 
about merely good people, merely upright men, merely 
virtuous folk, as though these common virtues were ple- 
beian and provincial. Is it because righteousness has be- 
come so usual as to become commonplace? ‘The real 
reason is that fine talk always looks a little more desirable 
than plain acquisition, and the language of salvation and 
bliss and perfection is somuch on the lips that it is felt that 
language is possession. What most men and women are 
showing every day is for that reason not nice enough to 
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make a heaven out of. What is so exclusive as doctrines 
of high privilege must be better than things so democratic 
as honesty. Fine insights, philosophic profundity, poetic 
rapture, and the graces of the elect make a pretty showing 
beside the plain countenance and simple vesture of homely 
goodness. But if they fail in the common virtue their 
plight is ridiculous and despicable in the extreme, and the 
common virtue in spite of lack has at times a lustre which 
one would as soon translate in finer terms as paint a sun- 
rise. It was Mr. Honest, in ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ who said, 
“Was a man in a mountain of ice, yet if the sun of right- 
eousness will arise upon him his frozen heart shall feel a 
thaw.” When the very sum and substance of God’s truth 
and good will become so common as to be ‘“‘merely’’ such, 
we can look about us to find what heaven is like. In the 
mean time, when we see them we may safely take them 
to be about as good a stuff of religion as any holiness yet 
discovered and patented. 


Second Nature. 


One of the fortunate provisions of nature, and one of 
the most interesting, is that by which we are able to 
gain what we call second nature. How we came by the 
instinctive things we do, which we do without practice 
or instruction, is a question not quickly to be answered. 
We can be sure that they are better done without our 
attention than they would be by careful watchfulness. 
One experimenter, Galton, if we mistake not, nearly 
lost his life in trying how far he could get control over his 
own pulses, and came so near managing his heart-beats 
that he almost ceased to have any. An oft-quoted 
verse about the unhappy centipede, reminded by the 
toad of a question of pedal precedence, tells how ‘“‘he 
lay distracted in a ditch, considering how to run,’— 
a fate that often accompanies a too inquisitive disposi- 
tion about matters which attend to themselves better 
than we could possibly attend to them. ‘The vital things 
of life may very likely be improved, but we have to 
work warily not to offend the powers that resent invasion 
of their territory and assumption of their prerogatives, 
and make the process of improvement a matter of ex- 
treme indirection. And, with all possible pains, progress 
is very slight.and quite apt to revert. 

But while this is true of the nature we found ourselves 
with, it is encouragingly otherwise with the nature 
we add to what we found. Life begins with instincts, 
and continues only on the condition of the formation 
of new instincts. Every acquirement so soon as it 
becomes our own is deposited where it continues to work 
for us, and we find ourselves making a nature of our 
own. Rapidly at first, more’slowly as age comes on, we 
surely change ourselves by the things that become second 
nature to us. The facility that costs pains and toil 
steadily demands less and less of us while it returns more 
and more to us. ‘The fact that anything gets to be for 
us what we call second nature is a fact that makes our 
place in the creative scale. Human nature is mainly 
distinguished by its ability to get a second nature. 

We miss some of the consequences and advantages 
of this fact by stating it by itself. There are very ordi- 
nary illustrations of it of which a close examination will 
repay us. In a factory one sees operatives perform a 
few motions in running machines which make them seem 
but parts of the machines themselves. They acquire 
such rapidity and accuracy in making these movements 
that they seem automatons, and many observers con- 
clude that human nature becomes absorbed and mechan- 
ized by such expertness. But when we inquire more 
closely we find more consequences than at first appear. 


A woman at a machine which makes three thousand +4 
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-stitches a minute sews up the long seams of a pair of 


a overalls more quickly than she would pronounce the word. 
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She keeps on doing this incessantly during the working 
-hours, and the on-looker wearies, by a sort of induction, 


in merely seeing such unremitting rapidity of action. 
He puts into her work the feelings he would have if he, 
unpractised, tried to do it, and concludes that the grind- 
ing monotony, the unrelieved incessancy of such work, is 
a torture, and a sure destruction of initiative. But if 
he asks a few questions, he sees a good deal more and 


other than this first sight showed him. He sees that 


this facility enables the operative to earn a proportionate 
wage, and to gain a regularity in this increased output 
which guarantees such return. He sees, where condi- 
tions are up to the modern standard, that this work 
is not wearing or exhausting. ‘The countenances tell 
an indisputable story of good health, vigor, cheerfulness, 
and even enjoyment. He notices that expertness of 
hands and eyes is accompanied by freedom in conversa- 
tion. He learns how skill seems to have no stopping- 
place, and how its attainment is compensated. He finds 
that monotony, instead of enslaving the mind, sets it 
free; that those who would think at all are able to let 
their hands do the work while their minds range freely 
over other interests. He recalls women he saw in his 
childhood, who, while their knitting-needles flashed too 
rapidly for counting, talked as freely as though they were 
doing nothing, and had eyes for everything which trans- 
pired. The same thing is happening in the factory which 
happened in the home. Things which would be unen- 
durable if they remained what they were at first turn 
into a second nature. What would be slavery if it always 
claimed the attention creates freedom by becoming 
second nature. Human nature, instead of becoming 
absorbed in this pursuit, grows more and more inde- 
pendent of it. Just where it seems to be imprisoned 
it is really set free. The nature with no other resources 
will, of course, not use them.» The mentality which 
would not grow anywhere will not grow by this ac- 
quirement, except as manual dexterity produces cor- 
responding mental qualities. It need not be said that 
the toil which is too heavy for normal strength, the hours 
and conditions which are intolerable, the Jabor which 
is not given a living wage counteract all such benefits 
of second nature. ‘They make the second nature, indeed, 
a slavery. But it is they that do it, and not the second 
nature. It is not the deposit of habit which makes work 
monotonous, but the nature of the work. Other things 
being equal, the attainment of a second nature in any- 
thing is a process of freedom and deliverance. If human 
nature has anything more in it, this providential provision 
gives it opportunity. The more a man deposits his 
‘attention and his energies where they take care of them- 
selves, the more he can devote himself to new directions. 
“It is not true,” says the foreman, ‘‘that this rapid 
work dulls and fatigues and depresses our women. 
Just the opposite. Look at them; they have a better 
time in their working according as they gain skill in 
it 

Perhaps it is not true in the human field that hard- 
ships and severe training are cruel and oppressive, and 
that tribulations crush out life. People who have it 
in them to do so will make life serve their will, not dull 
it, liberate their souls, not confine them, and they will 
get used to things at first difficult so that they have 
greater freedom by means of them than they could ever 
have had by not going through them. ‘The discipline 
of experience which enables one to bear it emancipates 
the spirit. We do unconsciously and without effort 
what at first took all our souls, and our souls range 


above our tasks, ever acquiring new possessions, deposit- 
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ing new capital, and exploring new possibilities of power. 


In this way it is literally true that men may run and not 
‘be weary, may walk and not faint, and that their minds 


may thereby be set free, and Andrew Ryckman’s prayer 
be granted,— 
“Out of self to love be led, 
And to heaven acclimated, 
Until all things sweet and good 
Seem my natural habitude.” 


Petrified Churches. 


In the far West, in desert places, there are groves of 
trees that have for ages, perhaps, retained something of 
the semblance of life, though practically turned to petri- 
factions. Everything vital in nature requires fresh cur- 
rents of energy flowing through it to keep it from retro- 
grading until finally death ensues. A church may become 
so fixed in form and ritual and old custom as to cease to 
put forth new branches and to lose the inspiration of a 
spiritual spring. Gradually, without perceiving it, it 
turns to rigidity or partial death, for new and expanded 
interests have ceased to set the blood tingling in its veins. 

It is only an enlarged human being, and the stagnant 
life of the church is akin to the stagnant life of a man, 
that may result in paralysis or atrophy. The young 
church is carried on by an element of enthusiasm and 
hope to a certain point in its history where it becomes 
fixed in the form it is likely to assume, and just here hope 
and courage often die, and the prospect that once seemed 
brilliant contents itself with the day of small things. 
This is a critical point, and too often leads to discourage- 
ment if not to shipwreck. ‘There is difficulty in keeping 
up the interest and stirring the people to new and joyful 
exertions and sacrifices. So the rutted road is too often 
dug that leads away from the land of promise. Some- 
thing is amiss which will have to be corrected by vigorous 
action, every day growing more difficult. 

We may take an example from the evangelist who 
draws thousands or tens of thousands where the old 
established church next door or over the way can draw 
only a scant hundred. His ‘“‘trick,”’ as it may be called, 
is worth studying. If slangy and coarse, he is still a new 
expression, a fresh presentation of energy and life, who 
has discarded tradition and set at naught all restraining 
forms and customs. His beliefs may be crude and dis- 
credited, but they are of secondary importance. It is 
the man behind them who counts. It is the element of 
freshness, novelty, vitality, that makes the people glad 
to hear him. 

The church over the way is in danger of dying a natural 
or unnatural death by petrifaction. Though profoundly 
proper and regular in all respects, it bas lost its hold on 
the people’s interest. We would not say that its dig- 
nity is at fault, or its strict adhesion to a fine old tradition; 
but in some way it has radiated most of its heat, it is 
no longer strictly alive in all its parts. 

Possibly it has had a great past, has been ministered 
to for a long period by a man of genius, whose mantle 
unfortunately has not fallen on any of his successors. 
Can it ever be said that such a vivid and inspiring bit 
of history in the life of a church may have a depressing 
effect on its after-career? Comparisons are odious. ‘The 
people who worship a memory, who have had the highest 
standard set before them, are not easily satisfied. What 
they have lost and mourned is sometimes a deterrent to 
progress. ‘The life of the church should not be centred 


‘in aman and a memory, however great. Where it merges 


in stimulation and lasting inspiration, death may not 
interrupt the mission of such a soul, but will carry it on 
to greater results. 
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When there is no one found to take his place, love and 
devotion to the brilliant past becomes a handicap for 
the future. ‘The church tries to live on a great tradi- 
tion, and, looking ever backward, the past becomes a 
stumbling-block for the future. Great men are to be 
desired, hoped for, prayed for, but the whole weight of 
the church cannot safely rest on any one pair of shoul- 
ders, however gigantic. The corporate life must save it 
from such a fall as will surely come when the prop is 
withdrawn. ‘The corporate life is founded on love, sym- 
pathy, unselfish devotion to great truths and inviolable 
principles that knit every member into a close union 
not to be destroyed by any of the fatalities of existence. 
Such were the little societies that survived after the death 
of Jesus in spite of the immensity of their loss, and to 
which the spread of the Christian faith is mainly due. 
His memory became a living principle of growth instead 
of an encouragement to despondency. 

There are many causes of petrifaction that might be 
named. One is the growing feeling that the church is 
a moral benefit to the world at large, while to the indi- 
vidual it may be a drug and hamper, a something that 
ought perhaps to be attended to, but is an interference 
with pleasures and interests of greater allurement and 
charm. ‘Thus gradually the whole wieght of carrying on 
the work comes to rest on a few faithful shoulders that 
receive but little praise or honor for their devotion. ‘Thus 
the minister and a few helpers become the nucleus, while 
the outside fringe remains semi-detached and adds only 
a small portion of the assistance it should rightfully 
render. 

The aristocratic influence and sentiment has an effect 
very subtle and pervasive. It has gained ground in the 
Protestant to a greater degree than in the Catholic 
churches, though even there it has too often struck its 
poisonous roots. ‘The early church founded by the imme- 
diate followers of Jesus was a pure democracy. It knew 
no caste or clan. All the baggage of social difference of 
condition or worldly goods was dropped outside the door 
of the sanctuary. Our modern churches probably 
started on much the same principle. While they were 
small and obscure, the people of all classes were on an 
equal footing before the Lord. 

But the poor and unconsidered have gradually fallen 
out of a great number of them. ‘They are not at home 
in the select temples. They are sometimes lectured 
for not attending the services, and their irreligion is con- 
demned, but it is the caste sentiment that makes a 
churchly atmosphere intimidating and unpleasant to 
those who feel they are intruders. It overawes the poor, 
shabbily dressed man and woman with the feeling that 
they are hopelessly out of place. 

The poor have the gospel preached to them, was said 
of Jesus, and it was perhaps one of the most surprising 
facts connected with his mission. When we think of 
the emphasis laid upon it, there is something not a little 
depressing in the sight of some great, so-called flourishing 
church where the worshippers are all of just one class, 
one grade, all prosperous, successful, endowed with the 
good things of this world. May we not suspect that a 
subtle process of petrifaction is going on there, a little 
hardening of the surface, a dying out of any deep relig- 
ious sentiment, any profound spirituality,—a certain 
mental readjustment of the searching language of the 
Sermon on the Mount to meet the conditions of rich and 
luxurious living? Coldness is the first result of such 
compromise, the lowering of the temperature until the 
church becomes chilly to any but its own class. It is 
depressing to see a society where poor and weak, united 
and vital with real brotherly love, once grown wealthy 
and exclusive, settle into those hard-and-fast lines that 
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cannot be erased because the ardent spirit of human 
friendliness has been quenched. 

Billy Sunday, in his denunciation of the churches, may 
have been unpleasantly outspoken, using the language of 
the street, but he has seen some things those within the 
pale have failed to see» ‘The pungency of his criticism has 
not been without its effect, and he, as well as another, is 
capable of pointing out that a new spirit of consecration 
is sadly needed in the world—a more natural, wholesome, 
simple form of religious faith—to open the windows of 
the soul too long darkened by formalism, routine, old 
outworn methods of appeal, to the full sun-rays of human 
and divine love, that can alone redeem the world. 


American Cnitarian Association. 
As to Candidating. 


The carefully prepared report of the Commission on 
Candidating and the Selection of Ministers for Vacant 
Pulpits, which was presented by Rev. Edwin M. Slo- 
combe at the Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association, offered several excellent suggestions which 
may well claim the attention of churches seeking min- 
isters and of ministers without pulpits, but the problem 
of practical adjustment is far from being settled. Noth- 
ing has yet been done which can facilitate and simplify 
this difficult undertaking on the part of the churches 
and the ministers, and so far as the office for ministerial 
supply is concerned, and so far as the officers of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association are involved in the matter, no 
individual has yet been relieved of the somewhat hap- 
hazard responsibility that falls upon them. 

No person or group of persons is anxious to act as 


a go-between, but obviously somebody who is familiar - 


with the conditions on both sides must render assistance 
in this trying business of determining the mutual adapta- 
bility of ministers and churches. It is difficult to see how, 
in our free and democratic congregationalism, any definite 
method can be formulated which can be applied as a gen- 
eral rule in all cases. It is equally difficult to imagine 
any single person who is equipped with that infallibility 
of judgment and that knowledge of conditions which 
will empower him to preside over a ministerial supply 
bureau without incurring to some extent the condemna- 
tion of both ministers and churches. 

It is a somewhat distressing circumstance that just 
at the present time there are an unusual number of 
vacant pulpits on the one hand, and an even larger 
number of ministers seeking settlements. A number 
of these churches have been candidating for a long period, 
and not a few of the ministers have swung pretty fearly 
around the circle. ‘The right man for the right place 
has happened many times in the past and will happen 
in the future; but one can but wonder that a greater 
number of earnest, well-equipped, and altogether desirable 
ministers do not get discouraged and abandon the pro- 
fession altogether. 

What is the real difficulty? Who is responsible for 
this long delay among the churches, when, as every one 
ought to believe, the churches should lose as little time 
as possible in keeping themselves ever at the full tide of 
religious and philanthropic efficiency, wherever they may 
be located. tt {oat 373 

The report of the Commission referred to should have 
a careful reading on the part of church officers who are 
intrusted with the responsibility of engaging candidates. 
They will thus be reminded of many of the things to be 
avoided as well as the methods which have in practical 


experience proved most effective. It ought to be taken cu 
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minister is locally needed, and it should see to it that 
its committee is instructed to secure the minister who 
promises the desired qualifications; but there is just one 
condition that ought to be seriously considered by every 
supply committee and congregation. I refer to the de- 
sirability of prompt decision on the part of churches when 
there is really no valid reason why a decision should not 
be made. It happens frequently that a church hears 
as candidates a half-dozen ministers, any one of whom 
would not only be available, but just as competent as 
any in the entire fellowship who might yet be heard. 

_ When a congregation has been introduced to the best 
obtainable names on the list and can find no sensible 
excuse for not extending a call, what is the use of pro- 
longing the agony? Again and again committees are 
told—at least by some of the officers of the American 
Unitarian Association: “The men you mention whom 
you have heard as candidates are all good men, quite 
as good as you can expect to secure, considering the 
conditions under which they would be called. They have 
clean records; they are men of ability, with large ex- 
perience or of fair promise. If you place their names in 
a hat and draw one of them, so far as we can judge, you 
would make no mistake.” 

Even the present unsatisfactory method of discov- 
ering and selecting ministers would not be half bad 
if the churches themselves would use that method to 
the best advantage. ‘There are many instances that 
could easily be mentioned where ministers have been 
called and settled without the loss of a single Sunday in 
useless candidating, and there are some cases where 
not a Sunday has intervened between the departure of 
the former and the entering of the new pastor upon the 
scene. 

The best device imaginable badly used will be a failure: 
the present defective system (or lack of system) wisely 
applied can be made to yield excellent results. 

Then, too, the ministers themselves sometimes fail 

to permit the present method to work to the best ad- 
vantage. When a minister is practically certain that a 
given church is not what he desires (as to salary, loca- 
tion or what not), why should he allow himself to accept 
an invitation to preach as a candidate? If he is excep- 
tionally eligible for the position and knows beforehand 
that he would not go there if called, he only makes the 
situation worse and stands in the way of worthy men who 
would be glad to settle there. 
' Then, too, there is what is known as the “chronic 
candidate.” Strange as it may appear, and embarrassing 
as the whole proceeding must be for sensitive preachers, 
it is yet true that there are some ministers whose names 
are perpetually on the list of candidates. It matters 
not that they are already settled and have perhaps been 
settled but a short, time, they yet insist upon opportuni- 
ties to be heard in other fields, and often, too, before 
they have had time to develop the possibilities of the 
fields they occupy. Such a course on the part of the 
ministers adds to the difficulties of both churches and 
candidates, and benefits no one. 

The misuse or abuse of the present plan, or any that 
can be invented, is the first important difficulty to be 
avoided. When the conditions seem to be most dis- 
couraging, and either the churches or the ministers have 
for a long time pursued the present plan without satis- 


factory results, before the responsibility is critically 


laid to ‘‘the system,” would it not be wise for either 
party carefully to examine its own attitude? May there 


not be some reason for failure in the church or in the 


ter pues than in the method? Undoubtedly 
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Eile granted that a church knows best what kind of a 


not infrequently the fault, if fault it be, is to be found 
in the church that listens to the candidate, or in the 
candidate whose presentation of himself needs improve- 
ment. ‘There should be a reasonable understanding of | 
certain mutual obligations that no possible arrangement 
can eliminate, before ideal relations between churches 
and candidates can be established. ‘There should be a 
spirit of noblesse oblige prevalent among both parties. 
Where these important factors are ignored, trouble and 
hope deferred are bound to prevail; but where they are 
wisely considered and allowed for, the results are sure 
to be as satisfactory as human nature and the spirit of 
democracy among churches will allow. 
Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


THE announcement by the Department of Commerce 
at Washington at the end of last week that the balance 
of trade in favor of the United States for the fiscal year 
which ended last month had reached the unprecedented 
total of $1,000,000,000 was coupled with the information 
that the bulk of the foreign trade for the period—$724,- 
000,000 in round numbers—was in the form of food 
supplies. After allowance has been made for the ex- 
port of other non-warlike articles than food supplies 
to the Old World for the past year, the conclusion is 
inevitable that arms and ammunition for the belligerent 
nations formed a comparatively small part of the output 
of the nation, and did not constitute an element of de- 
cisive importance in the industrial and commercial life 
of the country. An interesting feature of the report is 
contained in the estimate that, despite the increasing 
importation of meats into America, the value of meat and 
dairy products sold to foreign countries during the past 
year will amount to no less than $200,000,000, the figure 
which that phase of American exportation attained in the 
decade that preceded the year 1909. 


ws 


AN indirect though effective step in the direction of 
intervention in Mexican affairs was taken last week by 
the Department of Justice, in the arrest and detention 
under heavy bonds of Victoriano Huerta, one of the 
deposed dictators of Mexico, with half a dozen of his lieu- 
tenants and advisers, on the charge that they had con- 
spired on American soil against the internal tranquillity 
of a nation with which the United States is at peace. 
General Huerta, who came to the United States about two 
months ago and had ostensibly settled down to live in 
Long Island, New York, was arrested at El Paso, Texas, 
a few miles from the Mexican border, on well-defined 
suspicions that he was planning to cross the line with his 
associates for the purpose of resuming the active part 
in the affairs of his country which ended with his resig- 
nation of the Presidency as the only means of terminating 
a deadlock in the relations between the United States 
and the republic beyond the Rio Grande. ‘The first 
arrest of the fallen dictator at the beginning of last week 
was followed by his rearrest on a repetition of the old 
charge last Saturday, and this time he was incarcerated 
in the absence of the security required of him by the court. 


wt 


In the mean while, the State Department is doing its 
best to bring about an agreement among the warring 
factions for a mutual suspension of hostilities and the 
arrangement of a compromise that shall put an end to 
the chronic state of disorder in Mexico by the only method 
acceptable to the power north of the Rio Grande—the 
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establishment of a neutral government in the distracted 
country. The necessity for a cessation of the disorders 
before very long is indicated in tragic fashion by the dis- 
tress, bordering upon actual famine, in its most intense 
form, not only in outlying rural districts in many parts of 
the Mexican Republic, but in practically all the cities in 
the disturbed area, and pre-eminently in the capital 
itself. ‘The charitable efforts of the American Red Cross 
Society to relieve the distressing need of the Mexican 
people have been largely nullified by the interference 
of rival revolutionary chiefs, who themselves, unless the 
State Department in Washington is much misinformed, 
are making no attempt to save the civil population in 
their respective districts from decimation by the plague 
of starvation—a plague which brings deadly epidemics 


in its wake. 
wt 


DESPITE the reverses which Russian arms have suffered 
in the retreat from Galicia before the sweep of a vast 
Austro-German army of more than 2,000,000,000 men, 
there is every reason to believe that the government at 
Petrograd has no intention of making a separate peace or 
even of abandoning its plans for the resumption of the 
offensive as soon as it shall have repaired the ravages 
inflicted upon its forces by the present operations. In a 
despatch from Petrograd published on June 30 the Czar 
is quoted as giving the following answer to surmises 
that the German gains in the preceding two months would 
incline Russia to pacific counsels: ‘“...The enemy 
must be crushed, for without that peace is impossible. 
With firm faith in the inexhaustible strength of Russia, I 
expect the government and public institutions of Russian 
industry, and all the faithful sons of the fatherland, with- 
out distinction of ideas or classes, will work together in 
harmony to satisfy the needs of our valiant army. This 
is the only, and henceforth the national, problem to which 
must be directed all the thoughts of Russia, invincible in 


her unity.” 
rd 


To the end of stimulating the operations of the military 
system at home, the Russian government has reorganized 
the war office within the past ten days by the retirement 
of Soukhomlinoff, the general who had been serving as 
Minister of War since several years before the beginning 
of the pending struggle, and the appointment in his place 
of Gen. Polivanoff, who is younger and presumably 
more energetic than his predecessor. In addition, 
Russia is making comprehensive preparations to adopt the 
British system, the handiwork of Lloyd-George, under 
which the entire industrial machinery of the state is 
applied to the primary object of producing munitions 
of war, to the complete abandonment or subordination 
of all activities not having a direct bearing upon the 
military efficiency of the country. The manufacturing 
equipment of Russia, of course, cannot compare with that 
of Great Britain, but it is the announced intention of the 
new ministry of war to apply all the resources of the 
empire to the vital task of rehabilitating its military 


strength and enabling it to wrest victory from the jaws. 


of defeat. 
| 


A process of industrial reorganization to meet the 
constantly increasing strain of war is to be observed in 
the latest changes that have been effected in the personnel 
of the French cabinet. These changes include the ap- 
pointment of two new undersecretaries, who shall carry 
out in France the sort of work which David Lloyd-George 
is doing in the United Kingdom. Following out the 
evidently successful method of promoting inventions in 
Germany in order to meet some of the unprecedented 
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conditions of war, the British cabinet at the beginning 
of the week appointed Lord John Fisher, former First 
Sea Lord of the Admiralty, to a post at the head of a newly 
constituted board, whose duties shall be to stimulate 
inventions in all departments of military and economic 
life in Great Britain. It is the hope of the war and ad- 
miralty offices in London that the Board of Inventions 
will be able to achieve some share of the eminently suc- 
cessful performances which have characterized the work 
of the German inventors, who have succeeded in meeting 
to a great extent the deficiencies imposed upon Germany 
by her enforced isolation from the world’s sources of raw 
materials, including many substances which are essential 
to the manufacture of munitions. 


ad 


Some friction, frankly admitted at Rome, is developing 
between Italy, as a member of the Quadruple Entente, 
and two of the minor members of the world combination 
against Germany. The Servians and Montenegrins in 
the past week captured several points in Albania, includ- 
ing Scutari, the city which so long defied the Serbo- 
Montenegrin forces in the first Balkan war. ‘The Serbo- 
Montenegrin invasion elicited an immediate protest 
from Italy as one of the signatories of the international 
agreement which set up Albania as an independent country 
under the egis of the powers in 1913. 
of the invaders of Albania that they have no intention of 
occupying the country evidently have failed of a reas- 
suring effect at Rome. The new situation is further 
complicated by a Greek invasion of Albania from Epirus. 
To this incursion the Italian government has attempted 
to interpose a definite veto, which so far has failed of 
results. 


Brevities, 


Somebody has written a paper on ‘“‘ How to Enjoy both 
Birds and Cats,’”’ but how can we get the birds to enjoy 
the cats? 


Says the Congregationalist: “The happiest men and 
women we meet in these days are the fathers and mothers 
whose children are rounding out honorable careers in 
school and college.” 


The deepest well in the country is located about four 
miles west of Pittsburgh. Itis 7,174 feet down and they 
are still drilling. When first started the quest was for 
coal, but as they went along they hoped for oil and then 
for gas. Now they are just digging and have secret de- 
signs on China. 


The New York Charity Organization Society notes a 
marked decrease in unemployment, the new demand 
being especially for skilled workers, clerks, stenographers 
and book-keepers, day laborers, and workers in the build- 
ing trades. ‘The Society for the Improvement of the Con- 
dition of the Poor makes a similar report. This is pretty 
good evidence of an upward movement all along the line. 


Dr. Campbell Morgan resigns the pastorate of West- 
minster Chapel, London, quite as much on the plea of the 
distressing burden placed upon him by the management 
of the Church finances as because of ill-health, Dr. 
Morgan’s occupation, with special addresses in all direc- 
tions, demands a retrenchment of the demands upon his 
energy and time at some point. It would seem that 
even the most prominent pastors at times find difficulty 
in the way of following the apostolic precedent of giving 


themselves ‘‘continually to prayer and the ministry of — 
% i Oo m4 ne wis - 


the Word.” 


The assurances. 


ay 
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hy tant parts of his life. 


ite Night. © 


— 


BY OLIVER PENMARK, 


How far and still! 
; Do stars together sing? 
i __. How can such silent music fill 
; ah The night with carolling? 
I hear it not,—and yet for me 
The hush is filled with harmony. 


How hushed the night! 


The Mother of Theodore Parker—and a Dream: Shall 
it Become a Reality? 


BY W. C. GANNETT. 


Theodore Parker was not quite fifty years old when he 
died. He had been a minister less than . twenty-two 
years, for the first eight or nine as a quiet country 
parson among the West Roxbury farmers and milkmen, 
the rest of the time in Boston, and during the latter half 
of these Boston years with twenty-five hundred listeners 
thronging the great Music Hall to hear him. A short 
life and a short service this to produce his wide fame. 
Besides preaching he had studied and lectured and 
published much,—the memorial edition of his works fills 
fifteen volumes. He had been a fiery crusader against 
the “popular theology,’’ which liberal Orthodoxy itself 
has to-day so largely outgrown. He had become the 
prophet—as long as he lived, the rejected prophet—of 
the New Unitarianism, that Gospel of the Soul of which 
Emerson, older than he, lived long enough after him to 
die the revered apostle. He had become, also, one of 
the foremost leaders of the Anti-Slavery movement, per- 
haps outranking all but Garrison, Phillips, and Sumner, 
and a pioneer in many other social reforms, then un- 
popular, to-day the vogue. All this within twenty-two 
years. But the last word which the Boston preacher 
and reformer wrote for publication had nothing directly 
to do with any of these great and resounding causes; 
it was just a little story about himself when a three-year- 
old boy. How did he happen to write it? 

On the New Year Sunday of 1859 the congregation in 
Music Hall listened to Parker’s sermon on “‘ What Relig- 
ion may do for a Man.” He delighted in such themes as 
that. The next week’s sermon—it was on another of his 
favorite themes, ‘‘The Religion of Jesus and the Chris- 
tianity of the Church, or the Superiority of Good Will 
to Man over Theological Fancies’—was lying ready 
on the table when he went to his bed on Saturday night. 
Early Sunday morning a hemorrhage came,—and the 
sermon never was preached; from his bed he pencilled a 
little note of good-by, which was read instead to his 
startled and grieving people waiting in Music Hall. As 
soon as possible friends bore the sick preacher away, 
first to the West Indies, then over the ocean for a sum- 


mer in Switzerland and winter in Italy. The doctors said, 


“Of cure there is one chance in ten.”’ Parker himself had 
long forefelt, and in Rome he knew well, his fate. Al- 
ready, in Santa Cruz, he had written and sent to his 
people a very long letter, a small book in itself, detailing 
his ‘‘Experience as a Minister.”” The depths of his soul 
and the range of what had been his life-hopes lie revealed 
in it. In Rome, while a little strength was still his, he 
began a sketch of his first twenty-one years. The two 
fragments together would have covered the most impor- 
The first short chapter of the sketch 
ictures his Lexington birthplace, with the trees and 


The second describes his father and mother and 
neighbors,—the human environment. With 
‘rom Birth to the Age of Fight,” he reaches 
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ers he remembered so well,—his material surround-- 


himself, but he only got a thousand words into it. Just 
as he finished the little-boy story referred to, the hand 
failed, and the manuscript is laid aside with an endorse- 
ment at the end: “This will require careful re-writing. . . 
I began it at Rome, March 16, 1860. 
shall get far in it. I have waited more than a year to 
get strength to begin it, and now commence at my 
weakest point.” 
he still hoped to go on, he knew that he probably could 
not. After this, if he wrote anything at all, it was but 
a letter or two to a friend. 

It was mid-April now. “I must not die in Rowéot 
he insisted, “but in a free city.’’ So, fearing that he 
might die on the way in a tavern, they set out with him 
northward for Florence. It was a five days’ journey by 
carriage, but he promised to live until Florence! “If 
I happen to be sleeping, you must. wake me when I 
cross the frontier,’ he directed. As the wheels rolled 
out from the Papal territory they obeyed, and pointed 
to a post by the side of the road, newly painted in red, 
white, and green, the national colors. ‘He roused as if 
electrified,” and his eyes became stars as they used to 
do when he preached. He kept his promise about 
Florence, but reached the city with only one last desire,— 
to rest. For a fortnight he lay on his bed, quietly wait- 
ing, more and more of the time in mind-wandering moods 
among the old friends at home. It was from one of these 
moods that he looked up eagerly into the face of his new 
friend, Frances Power Cobbe, and said, “I have some- 
thing to tell you: there are two Theodore Parkers now. 
One is dying here in Italy; the other I have planted in 
America. He will live there and finish my work.” 
On May to he died. Three days later—his people at 
home were gathered in Music Hall at the moment— 
an old friend read the Beatitudes, nothing more, as 
they laid him among the Florentine daisies and cypresses. 
And the little Protestant cemetery of Florence is now a 
place of pilgrimage for those who love the name Theo- 
dore Parker. 

So by the droop of a dying hand it happened that the 
last words that the great preacher wrote with a thought of 
publication, if not the very last words of any kind that 
he wrote except that after-endorsement, are those that 
preserve this incident of his childhood. Here is the 
story: 
“‘When a little boy in petticoats in my fourth year, 
one fine day in spring, my father led me by the hand to 
a distant part of the farm, but soon sent me home alone. 
On the way I had to pass a little “pond-hole,’ then spread- 
ing its waters wide. A rhodora flower in full bloom at- 
tracted my attention and drew me to the spot. I sawa 
little spotted tortoise sunning himself in the shallow water 
at the root of the flaming shrub. I lifted the stick I 
had in my hand to strike it. But all at once something 
checked my little arm, and a voice within me said, clear 
and loud, ‘It is wrong!’ I held my uplifted stick in 
wonder at the new emotion—the consciousness of an 
involuntary but inward check upon my actions—till 
the tortoise and the rhodora both vanished from my sight. 
I hastened home and told the tale to my mother, and 
asked what it was that told me it was wrong. She wiped 
a tear from her eye with her apron, and, taking me in 
her arms, said, ‘Some men call it Conscience, but I prefer 
to call it the Voice of God in the soul of man. If you 
listen and obey it, then it will speak clearer and clearer, 
and always guide you right; but if you turn a deaf ear or 
disobey, then it will fade out little by little, and leave you 
all in the dark and without a guide. Your life depends 
oh your heeding this little voice.’ I am sure no event in 
my life has made so deep and lasting an impression on 
me.’ 


a 
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It is not likely Ii. 3 


The words seem to show that, though — 
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We may say more,—that these are not only the last 
words that Parker wrote to be printed, but that they 
have probably gone farther, and seem likely to be re- 
membered longer, than others he has written. A good 
anecdote outlives a good sermon. Its little-boyishness, 
its picturesqueness, and its religiousness have combined 
to make the story a Sunday-school classic. It correlates 
well with two or three other little-boy stories of older 
and still greater fame,—with that in the Old Testament 
about Samuel hearing the voice of the Lord in the temple 
at night, and with the George Washington cherry-tree 
story,—with the advantage that this is a true story told 
by the hero himself, And, as is natural with predestined 
world-stories, variations of it have already sprouted and 
legend begun. ‘The spotted tortoise is first to suffer 
transfiguration. Our own Heber Newton, in a sermon 
on “Inspiration,” forgets the whole country-side, and 
relates: ‘‘‘Theodore Parker told us that his religious life 
consciously opened on the day and hour when, as a boy, 
seeing in the streets of Boston a sight that roused his 
indignant sense of wrong, he turned with the quick 
questioning of childhood to his mother, and asked, 
‘What is it in me which says to me, ‘That is wrong’’?’ 
‘To which the wise mother answered, in reverent tones, 
‘God.’’’ And Dean Stanley, fine old English aristocrat that 
he was, in a stately sermon on “‘’The Name of God”’ (deliv- 
ered at St. Mary’s, Oxford, in 1874), gets still farther away 
from the Lexington farm: ‘‘When a famous American 
philosopher, as a boy, took up a stone to throw at a 
footman(!), he felt himself restrained by something 
within him. He went home and asked his mother what 
that something was,’’—and so on. In the light of such 
variations, starting from print, and occurring within a 
few years and among men of culture and care, one wonders 
about the exactitude of other good Gospel stories, starting 
in recollections, and told over and over for forty or fifty 
years among men of uncareful mind before reaching 
permanent record. One notices, also, how the soul of a 
story, its spiritual value, may come through almost 
intact. 

Parker expressly tells this story, he says, to show, by 
one example out of many, “the nice and delicate care 
my mother took of my moral nature.”’ It is by no means 
the only glimpse we have of that mother of his. Few 
men have had tenderer hearts than Parker the iconoclast, 
and the tenderest spot in his heart was that which en- 
shrined her memory. ‘‘ Every year he went to Lexington 
to gather the earliest violets on the mother’s grave.” 
He loved to praise her to his people, as in his sermon on 
leaving West Roxbury: “Religion was the inheritance 
my mother gave,—gave me in my birth, gave me in her 
teachings. Many sons have been better born than I; 
few have had so good a mother. I mention these things 
to show you how I came to have the views’ of religion 
that I have now.’ 

In the autobiographical sketch he pictures her thus: 
‘““My mother, a woman of slight form, flaxen hair, blue 
eyes and a singularly fresh and delicate complexion, more 
nervous than muscular, had less education than my 
father. Her reading was confined mainly to the Bible, the 
hymn-book, and stories of New England captives among 
the Indians, of which there were many in the neighbor- 
hood, some in manuscript and perhaps never printed. 
Ballads and other humble forms of poetry gave her a 
great delight. She was eminently a religious woman. 
I have known few in whom the religious instincts were 
so active and so profound, and who seemed to me to 
enjoy so completely the life of God in the soul of man. 
To her the Deity was an Omnipresent Father, filling 
every point of space with his beautiful and loving presence. 
She saw him in the rainbow and in the drops of rain which 
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helped compose it, as they fell into the muddy ies to 
come up grass and trees, corn and flowers. She took a 
deep and still delight in silent prayer. Of course it was 
chiefly the more spiritual part of the Old Testament and 
New Testament that formed her favorite reading. The 
dark theology of the times seems not to have blackened 
her soul at all. She took great pains with the moral 
culture of her children,—at least with mine.”’ 

One more sermon picture of her, this time from with- 
out: “There was once a boy, born in a humble way, in 
times more primitive than ours; and when he came from 
school on a winter afternoon he commonly found his 
mother, some five-and-forty years older than himself, 
sitting by the chimney corner, clad in a brown homespun 
woollen dress, a cotton kerchief on her shoulders, a plain 
cap half hiding her thin gray hairs, spinning flax on a three- 
legged wheel. But when he grew a man, and thirty years 
after the violets had bloomed on that mother’s un- 
marked grave, he remembered her as a most beautiful 
person; the homespun dress, the cotton kerchief, the 
plain cap, the three-legged stool, were all beautiful 
likewise, and made a picture in his mind which no 
Raphael could equal in loveliness.”’ 


And now—a dream! Concord and Lexington are 
doubly twinned in American history. Each has her 
proud memories of April 19, 1775. Each can say,— 

“Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world,” 


and each has her bronze Minute-man and other memorials 


-of the great day. Each, too, has another claim on our 


gratitude. Concord has lately placed in her public 
library a noble statue of the greatest among her many 
citizens, Ralph Waldo Emerson. The day will come 
when Lexington, also, will wish for a worthy memorial 
of her greatest son, Theodore Parker. ‘The two men are 
inseparably connected as brother apostles of that relig- 
ion whose sources lie in the nature of man, and whose 
grand affirmation is the Immanence of God. Emerson 
was the seer and poet, Parker the expounder and preacher, 
of this faith. They were comrades again, though again 
with a difference, in social reforms, and shared together 
the brunt of the day’s opposition and outcasting. And 
they were personal friends. At present Lexington’s only 
memorial of Parker is a massive granite block with which 
Boston friends have marked the site of the house in which 
he was born. When the day comes for something more 
distinctive and honoring, what if it should take the form, 
not of the preacher himself, but of a Mother and Child,— 
she a New England mother of the old time, a farmer’s 
hard-working wife, clad in her homespun gown, her 
apron, the cotton kerchief on her shoulders, a plain 
cap half hiding her thin hair, a three-legged spinning- 
wheel by her side,—as the son has sketched the figure 
for us; the child a little boy on her knees, nestled in her 
arms, gazing up with listening wonder into her face? 
This in marble or bronze. ‘Two inscriptions on the 
pedestal: in front, ‘‘THe MoTrHEeR oF THEODORE PArR- 
KER’’; on the back, in his own words, the story of the 
Boy and the Tortoise. Possibly, on the other two sides, 
bas-reliefs,—one of the boy in the field, the other of 
the preacher before his Music Hall audience. 


It would have a threefold significance and fitness. 


(1) Of all memorials, would it not be the one that Theo- 
dore Parker himself would love best,—a tribute to him- 


self through his mother; her heart, her faith, her teaching, — 


revealed as the source of his own, just as he liked to 
speak of it? 
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We said above that the tortoise eas hac 


me of them. "No event in my y life has made so 
nd lasting an impression on me.” ‘ Religion was 
heritance my mother gave,—gave me in my birth, 
ive me in her teachings.” (2) It would bea memorial 

of the old New England home with its personal, parent- 
sy  to-child, household religion, which made New England 
__- what she has been in American history, and thereby a 
symbol that Home and the Mother, not the Church and 
its Minister, are the real fountain-head of the religious- 
ness of a community,—a truth that we greatly need to 
re-learn in these days. (3) It would be a memorial 
exalting the innermost of religion, ‘‘the Voice of God in 
the soul,’’—the central spiritual fact that underlies all 
systems of doctrine, and in which all churches, what- 
ever their names and ‘their differences, are one. If 
the Coming Religion, under its many names, is to more 
and more emphasize the Divine Immanence as the unify- 
4 ing essence of religion, then it would be a monument 
> prophetic of that. 

To-day our monument is but a dream: where lives the 
man, or the woman, of wealth—the woman, for this 
would be a tribute to motherhood—to make, or begin 
to make, the dream a reality? 


. The Human Spirit. 


BY REV. JAMES G. TOWNSEND. 


The human spirit is not finished. The human spirit 
has before itself new experiences, new divinations, for the 
human spirit possesses intellect, will, imagination, intui- 
tion, faith, hope, and love, and is in the process of edu- 
cating and developing itself. 

For all the human spirit has been in the past or is to- 

F day, all that it has done in the past or is doing to-day, is 

y ' infinitely less important than what it will be and do to- 

morrow. All the human spirit knows to-day is infinitely 
less important than what it will know to-morrow. New 
great men will come to-morrow, who will teach us new 
lessons, a purer morality, higher ideals, only to be suc- 
ceeded by other great men. For the human spirit must 

‘ grow in order that it may live. ‘The human spirit that 

does not grow dies. 

Jamestown, N.Y. 


i Reminiscences.* 


i BY ELIZABETH C. PUTNAM. 


_I go back to my grandfather’s recollections of his 
childhood, one hundred and twenty-five years ago, when 
his father, who had been appointed by Gen. Washington 
to be United States Marshal for Massachusetts (then 
including Maine), was superintending the making of 
the first census, in 1790. 

Grandfather remembered his father’s pride and pleasure 
in displaying to his friends this long census roll, at the foot 
of the last column of which, under the heading “ Enu- 
meration of Slaves,” he had written in clear round charac- 
ters the word “None.” Massachusetts had been the 
first of the thirteen States to make this record. Jackson's 
History of Newton mentions the fact that Jonathan 
_ Jackson had had in his own family “a trusted bonds- 
man” until he placed on record in the Suffolk Probate 
Office his Declaration, which reads as follows, viz.:— 
ow all men by these presents that I, J. Jackson 
ort in the county of Essex, in considera- 
impropriety I feel and have long felt in 
person in constant bondage,—more espe- 
ddress spoken before members of the Boston Branch of the 


he Advancement of Colored People at a dinner given June 14, 
whose interest and service in the cause of those who need help 


cially at a time when my country is so warmly contend- 
ing for the liberty which every man ought to enjoy,— 
and having some time since promised my Negro Pomp 
that I would give him his freedom, and in considera- 
tion of five shillings paid me by said Pomp, I do hereby 
liberate, manumit, and set him free; and I do hereby 
remise and release unto said Pomp all demands of what- 
ever nature I have against Pomp. In witness whereof 
I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 19th day of 
June 1776. Jonathan Jackson.” 

“This document is dated just two weeks before the glori- 
ous Declaration of Independence proclaiming all men to 
be born free. Pomp enlisted in the army as ‘Pomp 
Jackson,’ served as fifer through the War of the Revo- 
lution, received an honorable discharge,’ “afterwards 
settled in Andover near a pond still known as Pomp’s 
Pond.” ‘The sons of Mr. Jackson had been instructed 
by him always to take off their hats to Pomp as they 
would to any other friend or acquaintance. 

Another of grandfather’s recollections was of a colored 
employee of the Lowell family who on the birthday of 
Mrs. Lowell brought her a tub of butter with this greet- 
ing :— 

; “‘Madam, accept this birthday gift; 

It is as much as I can lift; 
But the love of Philaday 
Doth the butter far outweigh.’’ 

We are assured that pleasant and considerate relations 
between master and slave, such as are here described, 
often existed in the Southern States and might have con- 
tinued had not the use of machinery in cotton manufact- 
ure created a demand for cheap labor in the South, where 
the material was produced in the greatest perfection. At 
that time—about 1812—the price of the so-called cotton- 
wool was about 25 cents per pound, while sheeting a 
yard wide and of fine texture had been sold here for 


50 cents per yard. The actual manufacture of the cloth 


was commenced in 1814, the price being 25 cents per 
yard. The mills called for skilled labor, and the first 
young women there employed were mostly such as had 
homes near by, but could materially help their parents 
to pay off the mortgages on their farms or in other house- 
hold expenses. 

When machinery became more perfect less skill was 
needed for many parts of the work, immigration increased, 
supplying cheaper labor in the mills; then Northern 
speculators set to work to reduce the cost of raw material 
in the South. The consciences of these men became 
blunted, and slave labor was exploited by harsh overseers. 

I well remember that when in later years the wife of 
one of the most upright and hardest-working Northern 
manufacturers said, ““Only see what a good piece of cotton 
I have bought at only six cents per yard,” her husband 
exclaimed, ‘‘So much the worse for you, my dear”; and 
it was indeed so much the worse for the slaves. 

Then the South began to clamor for new slave States, 
and only too readily the theory of States’ rights and 
“All hands off’’ was accepted by the North. The dread 
of mob violence such as had raged in France after their 
Revolution played into the hands of the Southern -poli- 
ticians and brought the plain speaking of the abolitionists 
into disfavor even among public-spirited Northern citi- 
zens, who were ready to have the country buy the freedom 
of the Negroes, if necessary, at the cost of millions of 
dollars per year, rather than take the risk of a mutiny 
among the slaves and the murder of their masters, which, 
moreover, might be avenged by yet worse treatment of 
the culprits. 

How little these conservative men imagined the pos- 
sibility of four years of faithful devotion on the part of the 
colored people to the Southern families during the absence 
of their master-planters while the Civil War went on! 
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In 1820 Charles Sumner’s father had written, ‘‘Our 
children’s heads will some day be broken on a cannon- 
ball on this question” (of slavery), a prophecy which 
was literally fulfilled on May 22, 1856, not by a cannon- 
ball, but by a gutta-percha cane in the hands of an angry 
Congressman, who struck Charles Sumner on the head 
and felled him to the floor, at his desk in the United 
States Senate,—blows from the effect of which Mr. 
Sumner never fully recovered. 

You know how Congress refused to take action which 
would involve States’ rights,—how the Missouri Com- 
promise was made and then repealed and all discussion 
of questions relating to slavery were “laid on the table.” 

When I was about fifteen years of age, in 1851, at 
Mrs. L.’s school here in Boston, one of our schoolmates, 
probably three or four years older than myself, was sent 
for to return to her home on account of the death of her 
father. ‘This girl’s face has been before my» mind all 
through this discussion upon “The Birth of a Nation,” 
for she was a mulatto, a beautiful girl, dark but with red 
color mounting through her dark skin. Ten years later 
Mrs. L,. told me more about this schoolmate, and from 
Mrs. L.’s daughter I have just heard the rest of the story. 
The father, her white master and owner, had died without 
taking full measures to set his daughters free and they 
passed with the rest of the “property”’ into the charge 
of the father’s brother. A sister of my schoolmate had 
been with friends in Paris, and on hearing of the condition 
of affairs these friends hid the girl so that the heir to the 
estate never succeeded in finding her. 

Meantime my schoolmate, arriving at her home and 
finding herself still a slave and a slave to her father’s 
brother, took her own life. Mrs. I. told me that this 
young girl had known only too well what was likely to 
be her fate in case her master should have failed to set 
her free. 

It was at about that time that a keen, bright-eyed, wiry 
little gentlewoman from Connecticut went with her 
husband to make a home in the Southwest. Seeing 
slavery at close range, she wrote ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
Her story was translated into many languages and touched 
the hearts of the people of many nations until we our- 
selves were forced to listen. 

The rendition of Burns, which I well remember, when 
under guard he was marched in solemn procession through 
State Street to the wharf, and the demand of the South for 
more strict fugitive slave laws and penalties, proved a 
home thrust to our citizens. ‘The persistent demand for 
extension of slavery into the Territories brought North- 
erners to their feet, and mainly upon that issue turned 
the election of Lincoln. 

‘Then the gun was fired on Sumter and the war was upon 
us. William Lowell Putnam, not twenty-one when he en- 
listed, calmly said: ‘‘People say this war will last six 
months. It will last nearer six years, but when it is over 
slavery will have been abolished.” Feet tramped along the 
street to the chant of “John Brown’s body lies a-mould- 
ering in the grave; his soul is marching on.” Regiments 
were recruited, drilled in camps, and borne away on trains 
for the South. 

Then came the battle of Bull Run. (May we never 
hear of another such example of unpreparedness!) 

Some of the plantations and city houses were deserted 
by their owners, and the slaves came into the Union camps. 
Then Gov. Butler suggested a name for these refugees; 
he called them contraband of war. Meantime the Sea 
Island region had become Union territory, the planters 
and their families having fled. Mr. Pierce was com- 
missioned to get under way some method of managing the 
Negroes and starting a cotton crop for 1862. An Educa- 
tional Commission for Freedmen was organized in Boston, 
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New York, and Philadelphia, and on March 3, 1862, 
there set sail for Port. Royal a party of public-spirited 
men and women, with salaries of from $25 to $50 per 
month. With that goodly company of Northern white 
men and women went Charlotte Forten (afterward Mrs. 
Francis Grimké). My friend H. W. wrote from Port 
Royal of Miss Forten, who was of partly Negro blood: 
“She has one of the sweetest voices I ever heard. The 
Negroes knew the instant they saw her what she was, 
but she has been treated by them with universal respect. 
She is an educated lady.’’ While Charlotte Forten was 
in Boston as secretary for the Freedman’s Aid Society 
I had known her well. It is of her that her niece, Angelina 
W. Grimké, has lately written a poem, which was pub- 
lished in the December number of The Crisis. ~ 

Jan. 1, 1863, came the Emancipation Proclamation. 
Col. Wentworth Higginson immediately organized a 
colored regiment. In June, 1863, Col. Robert G. Shaw 
led his troops through Pemberton Square to the State 
House, and they followed the rest out into the South, well 
knowing the peculiar dangers awaiting them. 

When I was first appointed by Gov. Long upon one 
of the unpaid boards to be a trustee of the State schools 
at Monson, Westboro, and Lancaster, Louis Hayden, 
who had been rescued from slavery by the underground 
railway, was employed as, I believe, messenger to the 
Governor and Council. As we met one day on the stair- 
way Louis Hayden said to me, ‘“‘ Miss! won’t you tell me 
your name?”’ I told him, and he added, “‘I like to see 
you coming in and out here, fattening on charity!” 
After that we had many friendly greetings. About a 
dozen years later I met Dr. Henry I. Bowditch at the 
top of Joy Street, and when I asked where he was going 
so late in the afternoon, with the sidewalk glazed with 
ice, he answered, ‘‘To tell Louis Hayden that his mort- 
gage is all paid off.’’ I asked whether I might go there 
with him. We went up one flight of stairs to a small 
room lighted by one unshaded kerosene lamp. Louis 
Hayden sat upright in his armchair; Mrs. Hayden, 
darker than her husband, sat in the full light of the lamp. 
Dr. Bowditch threw back his cloth cape, his snow-white 
hair and his pink and white complexion making his 
benevolent face more striking as he gave his message to 
his happy listeners. I longed for the brush of an artist 
to paint the scene. 

About the time when the Port Royal experiment was 
being tested one of my friends who is with us to-day, came 
to our house to ask whether we could not each manage 
to save at least the price of a new necktie and pay the 
salary of a teacher for the freedmen. ‘Too small to be 
accepted as a branch of the Freedman’s Aid, we called 
ourselves “The Twig.” Later we took the name of ‘‘ The 
John A. Andrew Society ” and sent two or more teachers to 
Charlottesville and elsewhere. Their letters were full 
of interest. They were by no means welcomed by the 
Southern women, but persisted nevertheless. 

Coming doyn. to present days let us take account of 
where we stand. 

Here in Massachusetts we newly recruited members of 
the admirable National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People have lived year after year, seeing little 
and knowing less of one another’s aims, motives, possibili- 
ties, until this Association, with its hundred eyes, feet, 
hands, and tongues, called attention to certain innovations 
tending to segregate the equally competent government 
clerks of our two races in the District of Columbia, 
all of whom had successfully passed the Civil Service 
tests. 

We who remembered the war, and had often, while 
absorbed in other cares, longed to help those for whose 
freedom our friends had fallen in battle, welcomed a 
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better acquaintance with their affairs and with the Congres- 
sional bills which concerned them. 

We have now worked together and have formed fast 
friendships with one another. Let us remember the 
example of Atlanta, Ga., and seek opportunity to work 
together, not only where the danger signal warns us of 
some proposed race oppression, not only in emergencies. 
Let us make ready to co-operate whenever ‘‘a long pull 
and a strong pull aud a pull all together’? may be needed 

“to keep Massachusetts in the forefront of righteousness.” 


The Dynamic Forces of American Life.* 


BY REV. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 
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“The value of a nation,” said Lowell, ‘is weighed in 
scales more delicate than the balance of trade. On the 
map of the world you can cover Athens with a pin-point 
and Judea with a finger-tip,” but in those insignificant 
places were started the impulses that have not ceased 
to dominate progressive civilization. 

We may legitimately rejoice in the energy that has on 
this continent so marvellously overcome the forces of 
nature, that has plowed the prairies, traversed the moun- 
tains and the deserts, broken the isthmus barrier, riveted 
State to State with bands of steel,—but is it not revealed 
to us on occasions like this that the real justification of 
our patriotic rejoicing is rather in the prophetic quality 
and persuasive strength of our ideals of manhood and 
womanhood? Not arms or acres, not banks or business, 
make a nation—but a people loyal to certain guiding 
and sustaining principles. Is a nation to be judged 
by its material prosperity and the whir of its machinery, 
or by what the Quakers would call its inner light—its 
ideals, moral convictions, creative forces, its visions of 
service and of honor? 

More and more do we not realize—especially in these 
days of unspeakable tragedy—how diverse are the nations 
of the world in their controlling impulses, sentiments, 
and attachments? Not less certain than the unity of 
mankind on the one hand are the ineradicable differences 
of race on the other—differences which do not lie on the 
surface merely, but which go deep into the heart of men’s 
moral being. I venture to affirm that each nation has a 
genius of its own. In each is a distinctive essence which 
constitutes a nation’s personality, defines its place and 
function and the part it is to bear in the great drama of 
humanity. ‘To the Hellenic peoples we owe beauty and 
wisdom; to the Hebrews, spiritual discernment and the 
sense of moral obligation; to the Romans, law and 
organization; to the Anglo-Saxons, the pioneer energies 
and virtues, the love of free institutions and of laws self- 


_ created from the sense of justice in the commonwealth. 


To me there is something mysterious and exalting about 
this personality of nations. Is it not good to live at a 
time when it is natural to love a distinct bit of earth, 
when we can without boastfulness glorify this actual 
land of hills and streams and prairies, of heroic traditions 
and romantic charm in which our lot is fortunately cast? 
I rejoice in a special inheritance, in the poetry and color 
and scenery of a particular territory, in the historic 
memories of a separate nation—memories and hopes 
whose pulses beat in us to-day. 

For is it not increasingly manifest that this republic 
of ours—this melting-pot of all the nations and races— 
has its own characteristic and animating spirit? This 
country of our love and hope is not an accident. It is 
not a fortuitous gathering of exiles and emigrants. It 
is not the logical demonstration of an abstract theory of 
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government. It is the natural development of a distinct 
life—an inward life of visions, passions, hopes, fears— 
embodying itself in an outward life of special customs, 
habits, institutions, ways of looking at things and doing 
things. 

That distinctive spirit of America has indeed been 
variously interpreted and misinterpreted. At one time 
we are told that we are essentially materialists, a crude, 
irreverent folk, indifferent to the unbought grace of life 
and to all finer feelings; and then again we are told that 
ours is fundamentally a land of dreamers and sentimental- 
ists. Most of our historians or critics seem to be in- 
clined to emphasize the purely material causes for our 
national development. ‘They are apt to interpret our 
history as a matter of geographical environment or of 
economic necessity. They would have us believe that 
the rigid rectitude of our Puritan forefathers was a product 
of a harsh climate and the chilling winds of New England, 
that their industry was not a matter of moral conviction, 
but simply a necessity of the sterile soil and hostile con- 
ditions of the place of their habitation. ‘They would 
convince us that the American Revolution was primarily 
commercial in its causes—an effort on the part of debtor 
colonies to escape from paying their creditors. ‘They 
would have us believe that the anti-slavery cause was 
not a moral uprising, but simply a clash of opposing eco- 
nomic interests. ‘They would apparently deny all con- 
sideration of those elements in human life which have no 
relation to trade—the emotions, faiths, hopes, loves— 
which sometimes are directly opposed to commercial 
profit and selfish security, but which are nevertheless 
powerful springs of conduct. 

I do not care to deny the influence of industries or 
geography or economic interest, but I do want em- 
phatically to affirm my conviction that back of all such 
explanations of the events of American history there are 
deeper causes and interpretations to. be discerned in 
certain inspiring sentiments that have touched the hearts 
and fired the imaginations of Americans. I ask you to 
discern the soul within the body of American nationality, 
—to vindicate the spiritual source and quality of American 
patriotism. 

I am not saying that the unscrupulous making of money 
and the reckless spending of it are not both familiar facts 
in the United States, but I submit that a clearer insight 
into the deeper movements of national life will disclose 
other traits which are far more typical and persistent. 
Because so many Americans have risen from the smallest 
beginnings to the possession of great riches, the American 
is generally supposed by Europeans, and by not a few 
Americans who are but superficial observers of their own 
people, to be enamoured of money-getting for its own 
sake. A more accurate observation discerns that the 
ambition of the American is not money-making so much 
as successful self-expression, the putting forth of all 
one’s energies for the accomplishment of certain ends. 
The money that comes with success of this kind the 
American takes gladly as the outward and visible sign 
and measure of what he has done. But it is almost 
always true that ‘the money itself he usually treats as 
a toy, or—if he is of finer moral fibre—as a trust, to 
be in some way administered for the public good.”’ 

“Tt is,” said Dr. Peabody, “one of the curious co- 
incidences in human history that a people which was to 
become so conspicuously successful in material ways had, 
from the beginning, in their blood a distinct strain of 
idealism. Of the early migrations which stamped their 
mark on American character some, it is true, were lured 
by the lust for gold; but by far the greater number were 
prompted by a love of adventure or by religious zeal.” 
Across the Northern wastes marched the bearers of the 
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Cross, conquering the wilderness for Christ. Pilgrims 
and Puritans abandoned for conscience’ sake the smiling 
villages of England and settled on the stern coast of 
an unknown continent, between the savages and the sea. 
The sombre valleys of the Alleghanies rang with the 
hymns of German Pietists and Scottish Covenanters. 
The sons of the Puritans turned this Western Reserve 
into the abode of happy thousands. Inheritances like 
these are not easily lost. The passion for adventure, 
for liberty, for justice,—these are the impulses that un- 
lock the meaning of many events of American history. 

We are a commercial nation, but we are not a commer- 
’ cialized people. ‘The typical American is not the man who 
because of a wealth suddenly acquired holds conspicuous 
place in the public eye. He is not the provincial who 
makes patriotism nothing more than a brag of size and 
numbers. He is not the dissolute youth who wastes his 
life in excess and frivolity. All these exist in America, 
but their notoriety is out of all proportion to their num- 
bers. The typical American is he who, whether dwelling 
by sea or mountain, by lake or gulf, by prairie or forest 
or desert, whether scholar, professional man, merchant, 
farmer, or worker for wages, lives the life of a good citizen 
and a good neighbor; who believes in his country’s 
institutions, and in the underlying principles on which 
these institutions are built; who wants no unearned 
success; who insists that worth shall be measured by 
honest effort; who expects to earn his own living and to 
do his share in church and school and all community 
interests. "These, and not the accidental and unusual 
types, are the real Americans. ‘There are many millions 
of them in the United States. 

For when we turn to ask what are the elements of that 
practical idealism which I believe to be the controlling 
impulse and motive in American life, we find an astonish- 
ing unanimity of testimony among the competent. In- 
deed, the most impressive single fact in American life 
is the substantial unity of view in regard to the funda- 
mental questions of government and of conduct among a 
population so large, distributed over an area so wide, 
recruited from sources so diverse, and living under condi- 
tions so widely different. It would be hard, as President 
Butler pointed out in his little book on ‘‘’The American 
as He Is,” to find individuals more unlike than the alert 
merchant or mechanic of the seaboard city, the easy- 
going Southern planter, the rude and rugged mountaineer 
of the ‘Tennessee mountains, and the restless and some- 
times turbulent cowboy of the Western plains—but 
common to them all is the English tongue and the sense 
of justice, fair play, and personal liberty, which are at the 
bottom of the English common law. Despite the differ- 
ences of climate, despite separation by enormous distances, 
despite the infinite variety of race origins, the millions 
of American people are at bottom a single and recogniz- 
able type. All Americans—or so nearly all as to make 
the exceptions unduly conspicuous—affirm and practise 
the principles of democracy; they believe in liberty under 
law, in complete religious toleration, in fair play and 
equal justice; they follow the ideals of freedom and of 
national unity which have been transmitted to them from 
the leaders and heroes whose names they all hold in honor. 
And these large and perhaps unconscious principles lead 
out into certain distinct traits of character and ways 
of looking at things that are well-nigh universal. 

The keenest single brief description of the American 
spirit that I know has recently been written by a dis- 
criminating English critic. “An inexhaustible fountain 
of kindness and good nature, which makes a journey 
in America seem like a passage from friend to friend; a 
wonderful alertness and adaptability, through which the 
hostess grasps the situation, the financier closes with a 
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bargain, in as brief a moment as it took their ancestors 
to sight and shoot the Red Indian who was climbing the 
stockade; an undaunted self-confidence, which will plant 
a city in a treeless wilderness, or descry a business pros- 
pect when the European can see only a castle in Spain; 
an optimism which seems to welcome difficulty and dis- 
aster, bankruptcy and earthquake, for the fierce joy of 
overcoming them; an ingenuous delight in novelty for 
the mere sake of experiment, which replaces the philo- 
sophic ‘Why?’ of Europe by the unanswerable ‘Why 
not?’; a strength of purpose and a vigorous tenacity 
in action unexampled in any people, even the Scotch, 
but explicable as the result of three generations of social 
selection from among the stronger wills of Europe; a 
complete absence of self-consciousness, and an inclination, 
developed by their education into a habit, toward using 
the mind as a quick-firing gun; all the qualities of child- 
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hood—its easy emotions and rapid tempers, its lively | 


curiosity, its sunny expansiveness, its irresistible buoy- 
ancy, its short and fickle memory, its almost tragic 
capacity for laughter in the face of grave issues; above 
all, and a redemption of all, its intense and abounding 
vitality, its instinctive loyalty and comradeship in action, 
its idealism in the darkest hours, shedding immortal 
lustre on some disaster which its own unwisdom has 
failed to avert.’’ That is an extraordinarily accurate 
piece of observation. Let me emphasize two or three of 
those traits of character. 

‘““An undaunted self-confidence.” ‘That is not indeed 
an exclusively American trait, but nowhere has it been 
so conspicuously displayed as on this continent. In 
older lands the youth is often led to depend upon his 
inheritances for his support, upon his parents for the 
choice of his wife and profession, upon the church for his 
morals and religion, upon the State for his education and 
employment. The American expects to take care of 
himself. He asks only for a free field and a fair chance. 
He has so long taken the possession of individual freedom 
for granted that he wants the government to do as little 
as possible for him or with him. He chooses his own 
home, religion, education, profession, wife, manner of life, 
recreations. He objects to any governmental supervi- 
sion of these personal affairs. ‘These qualities of individ- 
ual initiative and self-reliance are just the qualities that 
brought his ancestors to the New World, and which 
created the political conditions under which he lives. 
This dauntless self-confidence enabled America to assert 
an independence which the rest of the world thought 
impossible, to frame a free and flexible form of govern- 
ment which the most of the world believed impracticable, 
and to survive civil storms and perils which all the world 
thought fatal. It has made it possible to redeem a vast 
continent from the wilderness, and to weld together people 
of utterly diverse traditions into a nation that can speak 
and act as one man. 

Or consider that characteristic of Americans described 
as “‘instinctive loyalty and comradeship in action.” 
All Americans have a hatred of meanness, of arrogance, 
of special privileges of all kinds. About worse evils 
we are sometimes absurdly careless. We are curiously 
apt to sentimentalize over criminals. We condone 
political corruption if only a man stands by his friends 
and proves himself a good neighbor. We do not care 
much how a man makes his fortune if only he is square 
and takes no unfair advantages. But meanness is the 
unforgivable sin. Dr. Van Dyke declared the other day 
that the spirit of fair play is indeed almost a religion in 
this country. Not that religious bodies have been con- 
spicuous for its use and exercise—quite the contrary; 
but at bottom fair play is a man’s recognition of the fact 


that he isnot the only pebble on the beach, that the world 
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, may I not emphasize those phrases that identify 
American spirit with ‘ ‘optimism, sunny expansive- 
ness”? Temperament and experience alike persuade 
_ Americans to look on the bright side of things. Optimism 
is for us not merely a possible philosophy—it is a de- 
manded morality. Many highly cultivated people in Eu- 
rope are temperamentally conservative, and the persistence 
of established churches and conventional usages is due 
to the fact that the best people are opposed to changes 
of which it is impossible to foretell the outcome; but for 
us Americans so many new experietices have proved to 
be fortunate experiences that we are not disposed to 
regard novelties with distrust. Our continent is new, and 
has proved marvellously rich. Our laws are novel, and 
have promoted human welfare and happiness. Our 
political machinery is an experiment, and it works well. 
Our people have pushed into unexplored territories and 
made them the abode of happy millions. The untried is 
therefore to us desirable rather than suspicious. A 
confident expectation of good characterizes the American. 

In a word, Americans are idealists engaged in great 
practical tasks. For all these elements of the national 

 - character have a common source, they are all rooted in a 
principle that some of you young men may be a bit scep- 
tical about, but which is abundantly verifiable,—the fact 
that the American is traditionally and instinctively 
religious. ‘That is the fact written on every page of our 

; history. “In the name of God Amen”’ wrote the Pil- 

} grims at the head of the compact which they signed in 

the cabin of the Mayflower as she swung at anchor in 
the harbor of Provincetown. “In the name of God 
Amen” echoed the framers of the Constitution which 

P welded the separate States into a nation. ‘The ideals 
of freedom and democracy—in which I find the. real 
interpretation of our history—are not, that is, themselves 
_ spontaneous forces; they are rooted in spiritual experience, 
’ they are the product of the religious hopes and aspirations 
of men. 

Always, in every land, in every crisis of national 
existence, men inevitably seek their inspirations and 
comforts in religious associations and in the sacred script- 
ures of their faith. The founders of New England were 

* sustained by the Old Testament pledges of the Promised 
By Land and by the Psalmist’s assurance that “he that 
dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty.’’ If you could peep 
z over the shoulder of the homespun soldier at Quebec or 
Valley Forge you would find that the book he is reading 
by the light of the campfire tells how the walls of Jericho 
fell before Joshua, or how Gideon’s three hundred over- 
threw the Midianites. In the dread time of our own great 
war what were the forms of expression which uttered 
the deep emotions of American life? ‘They were pre- 
eminently religious utterances. 

“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord; 

- He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His terrible swilt sword; 
His truth is marching on.’ 

Dearest of all such expressions of the national spirit in 

time of crisis are the words of Lincoln’s second inaugural. 

All of us recognize that Abraham Lincoln was peculiarly 

___ and inevitably American in all his ways, ideas, and outlooks. 

And this he could not have been unless in his more earnest 

__ moods he had been stirred to the very depths of his grave 

nd tender being by a kind of religious emotion which 

d not help regarding the passing facts of his experience 

bols of some infinite, eternal truth beyond and 
trat nsitory things. What makes his utterances 
1a: istic of our whole people—what makes 
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catia so comprehensively American—is the almost 
mystic idealism that pervades his words. In his deep 
prophetic utterances—founded on the old prophetic 
forms—tmen felt that their real impulses and affections 
had found voice. ‘The Bible is full of the record of the 
heroism of men who have testified and died for ideals; 
it is alive with the defiance of haughty foes, with exalted 
songs of deliverance, with prophecies of the reign of 
justice and righteousness upon the earth. The Old 
Testament is the expression of an intense national spirit— 
a nationality consecrated by faith. ‘The expression is 
sometimes fierce and barbaric, but it is real and it fits 
the mood and meets the need of men confronted with like 
perils and with similar obligations. 

And if the Old Testament is thus the channel of ex- 
pression for the deep national emotions, so the New 
Testament teaching is the inspiration of the larger brother- 
hood—the League of the Nations that is more and more 
becoming the ideal of large-minded Americans. The 
Hebrew prophets concentrated religion within the boun- 
daries of their own little country, but the vision of the 
Christian apostles saw far beyond the borders of Israel, 
and their tongues spoke a universal language. Pure 
Christianity declares those spiritual truths which are 
independent of race or clime or era. It deals with the 
world as if it had no map and no political divisions— 
even as if it had no history. Steadily, therefore, under 
that happy influence must disappear the barriers of hate 
and misunderstanding that hinder the sympathy of land 
with land. Steadily it is revealed that a nation can 
preserve no nobility of character if it cares only for its 
own security and gain. Generous sympathy is as in- 
dispensable a discipline for a collective people as for an 
individual. ‘“‘It is,” said Martineau, ‘‘the sympathy of 
person for person that puts a soul into private life—and 
of nation with nation that touches the world with moral 
nobleness and turns history from a statistic almanac or 
a volume of the prices current into the Epic of Humanity— 
nay, into the very biography of God.” It is Christian 
idealism such as this University represents that will yet 
put the law of God in the hearts of men and make sub- 
servient all lower ends, all less durable allegiances. 

Shall we not then to-day renew our confidence in the 
real powers that have always animated and controlled 
our national destiny? ‘There isa might which challenges 
attention in the clang of iron and the roar of howitzers, 
and many there be that put their trust in it. There is, 
too, a might that in this place has pleaded its persuasions 
in the silences of thought and in the depths of feeling. Shall 
we not remind ourselves that he is the true patriot who 
thinks more of his country’s honor than of its boundaries, 
more of the responsibility for power possessed than of 
the acquisition of territory or the domination of the 
world? 

Happy are we that in these troubled and portentous 
days the real spirit of America finds voice through a 
chosen representative of the people, who, though unex- 
pectedly called to administer the government when the 
widest and most passionate differences of judgment 
and hope sway the thought and feeling of the people, 
sees clearly what national honor and international equity 
require of him, and with equal courtesy and firmness 
speaks the clarifying word. Happy are we that the 
President of the United States stands without threat 
or bluster by the principles of fair play, seeking, in spite 
of angry foe or recreant friend, to heal wounds and cor- 
rect misunderstandings, relying on the intelligence and 
conscience of his countrymen, and steadfastly insisting 
on the primary rights of justice and humanity. His is 
the calm and resolute thought and act that gird the 
commonwealth with the might of the moral law. 
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The Mocking-bird. 


BY RACHEL WINTON GODBEY. 


Late in the night I was beset by fear. 

There seemed so much of wrong and pain anear, 
There seemed so much of weakness and of sin, 
That scarce a thought of love could enter in 

My timid soul. Then sweet and clear I heard 

Thrill gayly through the gloom the song of bird,— 
A song of life so true, so soft, so good, 

As passed a joyous Pippa of the wood, 

That at the sound my trembling fears shrank back 

Like shadows fading from the dawn’s bright track, 
For, oh, it sang of Morn, all dew-empearled, 
And God and Heavy’n, and All right in the world! 

So I no more with Fear a vigil kept; 

At peace, I turned upon my bed and slept. 


The Power of Birds. 


The curlew is a great traveller. His 
. winter quarters are in New Zealand, and 
every year he stops at Christchurch and the 
country round on his way up to Northern 
Siberia. At this half-way house he enjoys a 
pleasant sojourn in the English springtime, 
courts his mate in the lanes and meadows, 
and awaits the signal from his northern 
home. It is a fact, says Mr. Edward Hart, 
proved and attested beyond dispute, that 
the evening the curlew leaves Christchurch 
is invariably the day on which the ice breaks 
in the north, at least two thousand miles 
distant. He performs the flight in one night. 
Birds always travel by night. By day they 
feed and store up the fuel needed for their 
long journeys, averaging a rate of two hundred 
and eighty miles an hour. Mr. Wilbur 
Wright and M. Blériot, you are still a long 
way behind the feathered folk’s flying- 
machine! 

And in spite of a two thousand miles’ 
flight Mr. Curlew will be as fresh as a newly 
opened daisy when seen, the morning of 
his arrival, picking up his breakfast in 
Christchurch meadows. 

On reaching Siberia the curlews set to 
work to build their summer homes and 
raise their families. ‘The first brood hatched 
off, the young are instructed in all necessary 
knowledge to fit them for life. ‘This point is 
generally attained by the time they reach 
the age of two months. The parents then 
despatch them south, bidding them stop at 
the same half-way house to rest where they 
themselves had sojourned and had such a 
pleasant courting time in early spring. 

No guide goes with these young ones. Off 
they start one summer’s night, and make the 
same two thousand miles’ flight as their 
parents made some months before, alighting 
in the morning at Christchurch, where the 
watcher is found awaiting his little friends. 

The mother transmits to her young a 
psychic faculty inherent in a plHysical sub- 
stance—the perilymph found in a small duct 
behind the ear. All that mother knows and 
holds within her experience becomes the 
possession of her offspring. She knows 
Christchurch, so the baby can find the way 
there. But without the . perilymph this 
sixth sense is as completely absent as sight 
without the eye. 

In proof of this assertion, we were shown a 
poor forlorn youngster perched on a desolate 
bit of rock on the west coast of Scotland, 
where some natives of that land were advanc- 
ing upon him menacingly. Mr. Hart had 
come upon him just as the latter had done 
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him to death. Poor fellow! He had lost 
his friends and lost his way, and could give 
no account of himself when he strayed into a 
foreign land where he had no business. 

Mr. Hart picked up the poor victim’s body, 
and on examining him found, as he suspected, 
that the canal behind the ear was undevel- 
oped, and the bird had no perilymph, and, 
in consequence, no sixth sense. 

When asked whether the human race had 
ever possessed this invaluable lymph, Mr. 
Hart expressed the conviction that in the 
early days of the race they had done so, as 
there are signs of it still in primitive peoples 
inhabiting the wild and uncultivated parts 
of the earth. These have often been observed 
to possess this sixth sense, and unquestion- 
ably there are traces of the duct behind the 
human ear. 

Another illustration of how far we are 
behind our little brothers the birds is shown 
by the great plover. He has, for the 
soundest of all possible reasons,—.e., the 
procuring of his food,—brought the sense 
of hearing to a fine art; and, since his break- 
fast in droughty weather often lies eight 
inches below the surface of the ground, he 
has, with God’s help, evolved a nose the same 
length as his piecrust. Unlike us poor 
humans, who when boring for oil, water, or 
coal repeatedly do so in the wrong place, the 
great plover never makes a bad _ shot. 
Neither has he recourse to dowsers. Here, 
again, he has developed what he required out 
of his own internal resources, and, because 
the obtaining of his breakfast necessitated 
very acute hearing, he has multiplied the 
drums of his ear, and instead of one evolved 
five. ‘Thus equipped he is able to hear the 
slow, sinuous movement of the worm in the 
soil eight inches below the hard-crusted 
surface. 

The lapwing has another method of 
getting his worms. ‘The subtlest of serpents 
are not ahead of Mr. Lapwing in his devices. 
He has no need of five drums in his ear, nor 
yet of such an encumbrance as a nose eight 
inches long. Instead of digging for his 
breakfast, he makes his breakfast come to 
him, even when, after a long drought, it lies 
buried many inches deep. 

Being a keenly observant bird, Lapwing 
has noted that at the first sound of pattering 
rain upon the ground friend Worm wriggles 
up through his little passage to the surface, 
Oh, yes; each worm has his own little hole, 
just like the mole or the rabbit, for that 
matter. You don’t notice it from the top? 
Well, of course not; we are not quite stupid 
in Wormland, though we can’t pretend to 
cope with the Machiavellian intellect of Mr. 
Lapwing. But we do know enough to 
shut the front door, and this we do with any 
bit of old leaf or rubbish found handy. Just 
leave a few tiny scraps of paper on the lawn 
one evening and look for them next morning. 
Look carefully, and you will find them rolled 
up neatly at the mouth of imperceptible 
little wormholes in the grass. 

Now the lapwing, having noted the fact of 
pattering rain drawing the worm to the sur- 
face when a prolonged drought has sent his 
breakfast below the length of his bill, as- 
sembles some hundreds of his family, and, 
selecting a promising spot, they commence to 
drum with one foot on the hard ground while 
standing erect on the other. It is so perfect 
an imitation of the rain that before long up 
comes poor unsuspecting Master Worm, 
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eagerly welcoming the water for which he is 
dying of thirst. Alas! his joy is short-lived. 
Skilfully and swiftly he is drawn up and de- 
spatched, and, since no worm ever returns to 
tell the tale of this base deception, genera- 
tion after generation fall victims to the cun- 
ning lapwing. 

How the feathered folk would smile could 
they hear and read man’s fatuous discourses 
on the intrinsic superiority of the human 
brain and _ intelligence! Mind, thought, 
reason, all these he arrogates to himself, and, 
when brought face to face with the same 
thing, in essence if not degree, in his brothers 
the birds and the beasts, he tosses his head 
contemptuously and calls it ‘‘instinct”’ (N.B.: 
Without attempting to define or justify 
this word, for which he might just as well 
substitute ‘“‘abracadabra’”’), Man sets traps 
and snares, prepares flies for the fish, builds a 
Mont Cenis tunnel, and erects a skyscraper 
and a cathedral, and then vaunts himself on 
the achievements of the human brain—the 
marvellous human brain. But when he finds 
the Mont Cenis of the ant, the cell of the 
bee, the submarine palaces of the coral insect, 
and all the wonderful works of the birds, he 
pronounces this ‘‘only instinct’’! 

The evidences of heart are dismissed in the 
same summary fashion, seeing that to concede 
these little brethren love involves reason 
and intelligence of the higher order. Weeven 
try to lower human mother-love by calling it 
“instinct,” because we find it shared with the 
partridge and the lioness. But it is not only 
mother-love that we have to account for. 
Was it “instinct” that made Sir Walter 
Scott’s dog die on his master’s grave? Or 
was it love such as the Elder Brother of us 
all described as ‘‘ Greater love hath no man’’? 

Instinct, always instinct. Well, it is a 
pity, then, that we do not turn our attention 
to cultivating some of this same instinct. It 
might assist us in dealing with some of our 
social evils—Constance E. Maud, in the 
Nineteenth Century. 


Dr. Hale’s Greatness. 


Great men vary as to the sources of their 
greatness; this we have been told often. 
Some of them are born to it, some achieve it, 
and some have it thrust upon them; but 
—do they vary as to their consciousness 
of their greatness? Does every great man 
know that he is great? 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale was a great 
man, for he saw the facts and forces of 
human life in their large relations; more- 
over, simple and direct as he was in his 
manner, he knew perfectly well that he was 
a great man. I learned this fact in this way: 
A year or two before his death I prepared 
an essay upon Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
religion as gathered from his poetry and prose. 
Dr. Hale loaned me his collection of Dr. 
Holmes’s autograph letters. When I returned 
the letters I talked with Dr. Hale in his 
study. Presently I remarked, ‘‘ Dr. Holmes 
was a great man; judged by world standards, 
he was among the great men of the race.” 

Dr. Hale nodded assent, in silence, to 
my commonplace remark. Then I added 
advisedly, ‘‘And he knew he was a great 
man, didn’t he, Dr. Hale?” 

My host was caught off his guard. He 
turned abruptly and responded in his deepest 


tones: “Of course he knew it. Holmes 
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Literature. 


THE Evo.uTion oF A THACHER. By 
Ella Gilbert Ives. Boston: The Pilgrim 


Press. $1.—A charming autobiography is 
hidden under this title. Many of the chapters 
have appeared in the Boston Transcript 
in a series of articles. No doubt those who 
knew Miss Ives see the teacher in the life- 
story. To the general reader it presents 
the development of a woman with wide 
outlook, with varied interests, and with 
an ardent and deeply religious nature. 
Vivid and intense, the spirit of the writer 
shines through her attractive style. She 
lived in interesting periods which her graphic 
pen pictures—New England before the war, 
and Chicago during the great fire. Her 
friends, her interests, herself, are here pre- 
sented in an intimate fashion, which will 
win admiration from those who did not 
know the author, and command renewed 
loyalty from those who did. A touch of 
pathos is added by the opening word, which 
tells that the book was about to appear 
anonymously, when the death of the author 
made the announcement of the authorship 
desirable. Miss Ives gave the influence of 
her noble spirit to two great reforms, temper- 
ance and equal suffrage, in the days when 
to espouse either demanded courage and 
even sacrifice. The study of birds was a 
late interest, but not the least commanding. 
So one finds in the book not alone or chiefly 
the evolution of a teacher, but the evolution 
of a fine personality and the record of a 
fairly complete and well-rounded life. 


Tue Minister. By Rev. W. W. Staley, 
D.D. Dayton, Ohio: The Christian Pub- 
lishing Association. 50 cents postpaid.— 
This is a series of five addresses on the min- 
istry delivered by Dr. Staley at the Seaside 
Chautauqua, Virginia Beach, Va., in July, 
1914. Dr. Staley has had long experience 
as an active minister, and by his contempo- 
raries is held to be abundantly able to discuss 
the subjects into which the book is divided. 
The first chapter deals with the minister in 
his study, giving the author’s idea of what a 
study should be, and what the minister is 
supposed to do there. Next comes a chap- 
ter on the personal life of the minister, in 
which insistence is laid upon the cultivation 
of such a type of life as shall be worthy of 
his calling and in all ways honorable. Then 
follow three more chapters on the minister 
in the pulpit, in the parish, and in the 
community, all helpful and full of practical 
orthodoxy. 


Toe Law or BIoGENEsIS. By J. Howard 
Moore. Chicago, Ill.: Charles H. Kerr & 
Co.—This little book of something over 
one hundred large-print pages is made up 
from material originally used in lectures 
given by the author in the Crane Technical 
It is a most interest- 
; story of the development of our mental 
physical life according to the biogenetic 
that “every organism in its individual 
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repeats in his acts those of his primitive 
ancestor. He chases and stones the cat 
and frog because of the inherited instincts 
derived from his savage forbears. The 
human baby clings to its mother with 
marvellous tenacity because its ancestor 
clung to its mother as she climbed among 
the treetops. So other instincts and im- 
pulses, survivals of the past, appear in children 
and in men and women. ‘These survivals 
may be enemies to our advancement, or 
they may be made to serve us for our good 
and progress. The book is written for 
popular use, and cannot fail to be interesting 
to the general reader, and of great value 
to all parents and teachers of children. 


BIBLE STORIES AND Poems. Edited by 
Wilbur F. Crafts, Ph.D., and endorsed by 
Union Bible Selections Committee.  Illus- 
trations by J. J. Tissot. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. $1.—This compilation is designed to 
serve as a Commencement gift for school 
and college graduates, and also as a Bible- 
reading book for students. The Bible 
selections are given a modern setting by the 
introduction of chapter titles and headings 
for the sections, and the text is copiously 
illustrated with ‘Tissot pictures in color. 
The book is a reprint of the Home and School 
edition, with the addition of New Testament 
selections of ‘‘ Lessons on Practical Goodness”’ 
and ‘‘Lessons on Moral Foundations,” with 
maps, pictures of Oriental objects, and ques- 
tions. It is the hope of the compiler and 
committee that the book will encourage 
Bible reading by young people in homes, 
schools, colleges, and summer camps. 


THe Book or TrRurH. By Hon. Henry 
S. Griggs. Brooklyn, N.Y.: Henry 6S. 
Griggs Company, P. O. Box No. 197. Price 
$3 postpaid.—The Book of Truth sets forth 
an exposition of what the author calls “a 
reasonable faith and the future religion of 
the world.” After the style of the old- 
fashioned encyclopedia, the writer gives his 
views, and comments upon the views of 
others, in great variety and range of sub- 
jects. It is dedicated to the memory of 
the millions of men, women, and children 
who have been cruelly put to death by un- 
godly, ignorant, sectarian Christians. It 
is provided with a comprehensive index of 
subjects, among which will be found infor- 
mation upon Adam and Eve, Brimstone in 
Heaven, Easter, Laws of Maryland, and 
Spooks. The book must be read to be 
appreciated. - 


THe GENERAL EpucaTIOoN Boarp. An 
account of its activities, 1902-14, with 
maps and illustrations. New York: General 
Education Board (61 Broadway).—In 1902, 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller brought about the 
creation of what is known as the General 
Education Board, which is incorporated 
for the general object of promoting education 
within the United States, without distinction 
of race, sex, or creed. For over a decade 
this Board has been at work, principally in the 


-South, and in this volume is the first report 


outside the reports rendered yearly to the 
government of what has been attempted 
and accomplished. It is interesting reading. 
There are chapters on farm, rural, secondary, 
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and negro education, as well as upon the 
work done for colleges and universities and 
to improve medical education. 


THE SECOND Brioominc. By W. L. 
George. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.35 net.—Mr. George studies with search- 
ing frankness the problem, How is a woman 
to be happy though married. He says true 
things, and he recognizes actual situations. 
The women who are desperately seeking 
something to fill up the need for activity and 
self-expression, which is as universal as the 
need for food and warmth, are not few. Mr. 
George has been heralded as a promising rival 
of H. G. Wells and John Galsworthy. He 
writes with astonishing mastery of detail, and 
analyzes with effective understanding. 


THe Goop NEws OF A SPIRITUAL REALM. 
By Dwight Goddard. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
The Ann Arbor Press. $1.—As the author 
says in his introduction, this book is an 
interweaving of the four Gospels into one 
connected account of the life and teaching 
of Jesus of Nazareth. ‘There is no claim 
made for exact or exhaustive study. We 
have simply an effect produced by selecting 
such phrases from the English texts as 
answered the author’s purpose, and so ar- 
ranged as to make a running narrative. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Comfort Book, compiled by James H. 
Downey, is a small volume that contains selec- 
tions from the Bible and other literature re- 
garding the life immortal. Put together for 
his own help and encouragement as well as 
for consolation to other hearts, these pas- 
sages express unwavering conviction that 
there is life beyond death and the assurance 
that man’s undying hope is not to be betrayed. 
The selections are well chosen, drawn from 
Browning, Tennyson, and other poets, and 
also from James Freeman Clarke, George A. 
Gordon, Dr. Hillis, and other preachers. It 
is published by the Methodist Book Concern, 
price twenty-five cents. 


The Mind and Health Series, edited by 
H. Addington Bruce, and published by Little, 
Brown & Co., is designed to extend knowl- 
edge of the important discoveries affecting 
individual and social welfare that have been 
made in recent years through psychological 
research. Dr. James Jackson Putnam, in his 
book entitled Human Motives, emphasizes 
the importance to every man of an under- 
standing of his real underlying motives in 
thought and action, and indicates the sig- 
nificance of an exploration of the uncon- 
scious. This method throws light on human 
behavior in general. Eccentricities of con- 
duct and irrationality of thought may often 
be thus traced back to forgotten experiences 
of childhood. Dr. Putnam writes from an 
ethical as well as from a scientific standpoint. 
He trusts in the richer meanings which the 
universe offers to all who seek for them and 
are willing to obey the laws by which they 
are to be won. ‘‘The determination of the 
actual outcome rests with us.” The chal- 
lenge to the human soul made by sorrow, 
pain, or temptation ‘“‘may call out a courage 
and faith that seem to be born out of the 
need for them.” ($1 net.) 
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Che Dome, 
By and By. 


BY MARY BARTLETT SMITH. 


There’s a white, white cloud in the blue summer sky, 
And it floats very high and far away; 

And a boy cannot study, for he’s busy all the time 
Planning what he’s going to do by and by. 


There’s a white, white sail out across the shining sea, 
Swinging slowly o’er the waves to far-off shores; 

And a boy cannot work where the ocean sands lie warm, 
For he’s dreaming where he’d best like to be. 


There’s a white, white road leading over hill and vale, 
And a traveller riding swiftly on and on; 

And a boy cannot loiter, for the future’s far away, 
And he’s running with the strong who never fail. 


There are white, white thoughts, ever sweet and brave and 
true, 

Hidden deep where the secrets bud and grow; 

And a boy cannot tell you all the Father whispers low, 

For he’s busy with the task he means to do. 


The Lady Susan. 


BY. H. G. DURYEE. - 


The Lady Susan lay on a cellar door. 
There was a smile on her face, but she was 
lonely, nevertheless. No voice had called 
her name the whole long morning; and, ex- 
cept a venturesome white chicken who 
pecked at the buttons on her shoes, she 
had had no company. She was quite neg- 
lected, and the reason was not far to seek. 

The little girl in whose arms she had been 
petted and scolded and cuddled through so 
many happy hours had a new doll,—a doll 
with a china head, and black china shoes, and 


a soft place in her body that squeaked when- 


you pressed it. ‘The Lady Susan had only 
a cloth head with blue buttons for eyes, and 


and could make no noise at all except a 
thump when she was dropped on the floor. 
So for many days she had been left on the 
cellar door, quite forgotten. If her disposi- 
tion had been less sweet and her features 
painted on with poorer paint she would have 
lost her smile entirely. As it was, she still 
looked cheerful, and that was-why something 
happened as it did. 

When the chicken, succeeding at last in 
swallowing one of the loose buttons, had 
gone away, wondering why things that 
look good don’t always taste good, the 
Lady Susan heard a welcome sound. 

The little girl, whose name was Pauline, 
was coming. She had the other doll on her 
arm, and was talking to it. 

“Ves,” she said, ‘‘I am going to take you 
a long journey, way past the barn and the 
pasture to a big wood. You needn’t be 
afraid. I know the way, and I'll take care 
of you.” 

By this time she had got quite round the 
house, and when she saw the Lady Susan 
stretched out on the cellar door she looked 
quickly in another direction. 

“Let’s pretend we don’t see her,” she 
whispered, and hurried past. 

But she went only a little way and then 
turned back. 

“T think I’ll just say good-by to her.” 

She stood still, and called out loud:—, 

“Lady Susan, mother’s got company, and 


She’s a stranger, and besides—well—hesides 
I want to. Maybe, if you’re good, next time 
I'll take you.” 

The Lady Susan smiled on, and Pauline, 
watching her, felt uneasy. 

“Dear me,”’ she said to the Princess, ‘‘I 
s'pose she thinks she ought to go, and I don’t 
want to take her a bit. She’s dreadfully 
heavy. What would you do?” 

But the Princess seemed to have no opin- 
ion in the matter. She looked quite indiffer- 
ent. 

“Well,” concluded Pauline, slowly, “I can 
take her; but it’s a great bother, and I 
shouldn’t think she’d want to come where 
she isn’t wanted.” 

She put the Princess more carefully on 
one arm, and impatiently tucked the Lady 
Susan under the other, and started again 
down the path. 

It took a long time to reach the big wood, 
for the way lay through a garden where cur- 
rants were all ready to pick, and by an old 
orchard where apples were ripening, and past 
a corn-field where a funny scarecrow danced 
on a pole. 

The Princess was always carried carefully; 
but sometimes the Lady Susan was held by 
one arm, sometimes by one foot, and often 
had her head bumped on the hubbly ground; 
and, when they had crawled under the past- 
ure bars, it was to the Princess that every- 
thing was pointed out. 

The red pigeon-plums were ‘made into a 
necklace for her to wear, the crinkly gray 
moss was piled up for her to sit on, and it 
was she who was held over the brook to look 
at herself. 

After a while Pauline began to feel hungry, 
and decided it was time to go home, but 
when she tried to think which way was home 
she couldn’t tell. There was no path, and 
the woods looked the same all around her. 

Her forehead began to wrinkle, and her 
mouth began to quiver. 

“Princess,” she said, ‘‘I can’t think just 
this minute how to go home.” 

The Princess looked past Pauline as if it 
was no affair of hers and she didn’t care. 

“But, Princess, I believe I’m going to be 
afraid.” 

Still the Princess looked untouched. 

Pauline was ready to cry, and in her dis- 
tress she turned to the other doll. 

“Lady Susan, I’m most sure we're lost.” 

Now the Lady Susan had her chance. 
The smile on her face was so cheerful and 
the blue button eyes looked so comforting 
that Pauline hugged the big body to her and 
decided not to cry yet. 

“Vou aren’t afraid, are you, Lady Susan?” 
she asked, sitting down on a fallen tree. ‘I 
won't be, either. The Princess is a stranger 
and don’t know these woods, but you and 
I aren’t a bit afraid. We won’t go any 
farther, for we might get more lost. We'll 
just sit here, and somebody will come and 
find us surely.” 

It seemed hours and hours before any one 
came; but always when Pauline began to feel 
like crying she looked at the Lady Susan, 
and the tears didn’t come. 

At last there was the sound of voices, and 
in another minute Pauline’s father and 


mother and the hired man and the company’ 


came hurrying into the wood. ‘They hugged 
her and kissed her and scolded her all in a 
breath, and then her father lifted her up in 


I’m going to take the Princess on a journey. | his arms. 
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“Vil carry you, and your mother can carry 


the dolls.” 

But Pauline hugged Lady Seisite eptdied: 

“T want to carry her myself,’ she said, 
remembering how she had bumped and neg- 
lected her old playmate on the way to the 
woods. ‘I want to.” 

So they went home through the fields, a 
happy procession; and the Lady Susan, for- 
getting the long hours on the cellar door, 
was as happy as any one. 


When Ellie went to ride with 
Grandpa. 


“Oh, are you going to the post-office, 
Grandpa?” cried Ellie, the very first morn- 
ing after she reached the parsonage in 
Littleton for her summer’s visit. ‘‘May I 
go too? May I, Grandpa?” 

“Run in and get your sunbonnet, Ellie, 
for I’m ready to go,” said Grandpa. Of 
course she could go; that question needed 
no answer. How could Grandpa _ ever 
think of going to town without a little girl 
to hold the reins for him when he wanted 
to think about his sermon, or to remind him 
that Grandma wanted him to get oolong tea 
this time, not just tea? 

Rex was used to these trips back and 
forth, and trotted as fast as though Ellie 
were not a whole year bigger than last 
summer. And the high, old-fashioned 
buggy rattled just as noisily as ever. 

It was Tuesday morning, and Grandpa 
didn’t want to think about the sermon which 
he had preached on the Sabbath before, 
and he wasn’t ready to begin thinking 
about next Sabbath’s sermon quite — yet, 
so Ellie could talk all she wanted to, and 
she and Grandpa sang ‘‘My days are 
gliding swiftly by” and “I’m a pilgrim” 
where there weren’t any houses along the 
road. Grandpa pointed out to her the 
compass-plant, which would always _ tell 
her which way was north, and showed her 
how all the tall sunflowers were saying 
good-morning to the sun. 

Ellie was so glad that the post-office had 
been moved three miles away from the 
parsonage long before she was born, though 
Grandma always said every morning when 
they started off: “It’s just a shame you 
have to take that long drive. We ought 
to have the post-office where it used to be.” 

When they stopped at the office, Ellie 


carefully held the reins while Grandpa went _ 


in for the mail. Rex stood -just as still as 
though he were tied to a hitching-post, for 
there wasn’t even one green leaf or spear 
of grass within reach to tempt him. 
‘‘Good-morning, Ellie,” said a pleasant 
voice. ‘‘Have you come back to help 
your Grandpa drive, this summer?” And 
Deacon Templeton came up holding out his 
hand to greet the little girl. She looked 
anxiously at the horse, but dropped one 
rein and politely shook hands with the old 
gentleman. She almost wished she hadn’t 
come when Mr, Clark, who kept the store 
where the post-office was, came out to 


greet her also; and she quite wished so — 


when the two young lady clerks and the 
“ Professor,”’ 


came out to say how-do-you-do. — tai 
“Well, ce 3 what sata are 


who was buying some new 
pencils, although school wasn’t keeping, all 
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in the’— Ellie was saying, when 


under the buggy seat. Out scrambled 


¥ y Puck, Ellie’s little bantam rooster, which 


lived with Grandpa because Ellie had to 
live in the city and could not keep bantams 


or rabbits or any of the delightful pets 


which she so much wanted. Up the little 


fellow hopped right on to the dashboard, 


and out came Pam, his demure little mate, 
and hopped up beside him. Pam kept 
quite still, but Puck began cackling his 
loudest right into the Professor’s face, 
then crowed joyously to the whole crowd. 
He kept on crowing and cackling until 
Grandpa came hurrying out to see what 
was happening. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” he laughed, and the whole 
group began to laugh too. This time Ellie 
quite forgot the reins. She climbed down 
and looked behind the leather curtain of the 
seat. 

“QO Grandpa,” she cried. 
See here! Pam has laid an egg right under 
the seat!’? And she triumphantly brought 
out a little white egg which had caused all 
the commotion. 

““Wasn’t that dear of her! 


“O Grandpa! 


Pam laid it 


right under the seat, Grandpa,—right under 


the seat while we were riding.’’ Ellie beamed 
upon the crowd, her timidity quite forgotten. 

“T knew you were a kind-hearted man. 
Mr. Mason; but I didn’t suppose you would 
carry your kindness so far as to take your 
poultry out for pleasure drives.” 

“Oh, Professor Allen,” explained Ellie, 
“they stole the nest, you know. We didn’t 
know they were there—really we didn’t.” 

On the way home Grandpa had to drive, 
for Ellie carried Puck under one arm and 
Pam under the other, while in one hand 
she kept carefully the little white egg. 

“Grandpa, this is the funniest and nicest 
drive I ever had,” said Ellie when she was 
lifted down from the buggy, with her pets; 


- “but I think next time we’d better look under 


the buggy seat before we start, don’t you?” 
—A. L. Pierson, in the Churchman, 


A Bright Little Dog. 


There are imitations everywhere, but the 
dog whose doings are recorded in Popular 
Science News was possibly one of the best 
canine mimics on record. His name was 
Scott, and he was a puppy newly introduced 
into a certain family circle. In a neighbor- 
ing house lived Rab, a dog that had grown to 
an age of dignity and responsibility. 

At first the older dog ignored the puppy, 
which in appearance was almost an exact 
picture of himself. Then the two became 
firm friends. Scott was an attendant on 
Rab’s every movement. ‘They ate together, 
slept together, and hunted together. 

They were also as one in barking at pass- 
ing teams. Now barking at teams was 
forbidden, and brought many whippings; 


but the temptation was strong, and the 


master and mistress were not always present. 
The sight of the hose-cart whirling past one 


day, with rattle and clatter, was a challenge 


no high-spirited dog could resist. It gave 
an opportunity to show his young 
how close to a flying hose-cart it is 
ible to run with impunity, Alas for 
pride! ran an inch too near, or the 
ightly, and the wheel passed 
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over one of Rab’s paws. Although the 


injury was scientifically treated, Rab was 
ever after forced to go on three legs and 
hold the injured paw suspended. 

Scott noticed Rab’s changed method of 
locomotion, and, like the thorough courtier 
he was, immediately adopted the new gait. 
He was so clever in his imitation that it was 
difficult to tell which dog went lame from 
necessity, and which limped because he 
thought it desirable and graceful. Close 
observation, however, showed that Scott’s 
shapely paw lacked the helpless hang of the 
older dog’s wounded member, and that the 
saucy cock of his ears was at variance with 
the mournful hang of Rab’s. 

Scott was a consistent cheat, always hold- 
ing up the same paw that Rab did, and never 
forgetting his voluntary lameness, except on 
occasions of great excitement, when he was 
in too great a hurry, having four legs, to 
confine himself to the use of three. 


The Kettle and the Kitten. 


Linnet had always wanted to have a 
kitten of her very own, and it seemed to her 
as if she were never, never going to reach 
the old-enough stage, which had been set 
at five years old. But five years was at 
last reached, and Linnet’s cup of joy was 
filled to overflowing when on the morning 
of her birthday she found sleeping in a basket 
by her chair at the breakfast-table a tiny 
gray kitten. 

Linnet could hardly be induced to let 
the kitten out of her arms during the day, 
and there were a few tears shed at bed- 
time when she found a basket in the kitchen 
was to be kitty’s sleeping-room, and not 
hef bed, as she had fondly hoped. 

The kitten’ was about a week-old vis- 
itor when a rainy day forced [Tinnet to 
play in the house. About tea-time kitty 
insisted on having a sleep, and wouldn’t 
play no matter how Linnet teased and 
coaxed it; so at last, in desperation, Linnet 
wandered off into the kitchen and watched 
her mother making cakes for tea. Suddenly a 
noise from the stove attracted Linnet’s 
attention. The kettle was singing merrily, 
its lid fairly dancing up and down in its 
glee. : 

‘Oh, Muver, Muver, look at the kettle!” 
cried Linnet. 

Mrs. Baird looked at the kettle, then 
she walked over to the stove and lifted 
it up, filled the teapot and a small kettle 
that were standing on a table near by, 
and then set the large kettle on the back 
of the stove. 

“Does you always take the kettle off 
when she bubbles?’ asked Linnet. ‘‘Does 
it hurt her to bubbles?” 

“JT don’t know, dear,’ laughed Mrs. 
Baird. ‘‘Most likely it does, and that 
is the reason why it hisses, so as to let me 
know it is ready to be taken off.” 

“Oh!” Linnet looked at the kettle. “I 
s’spects it hurts its insides to have boils 


in it; I s’spects everysings must come off 
that has boils in it. Don’t you, Muver?”’ 
“Perhaps, dear; but remember, Lin- 


net, you must never, never try to take 
a kettle or anything that is boiling off the 
stove. If you do you may scald yourself 
very, very badly and not be able to play 
with kitty for weeks and weeks. You'll 
promise mother, won’t you, Linnet?” 
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“Yes,” nodded Linnet. ‘Never touch 
nuffins hissins, Muver, never, never!” 
And Linnet trotted after her mother and 
the dear little tea-cakes into the dining- 
room. 

After tea Linnet sat down on the rug 
in front of the parlor fire and hunted for 
fire pictures, while kitty slept soundly 
on a chair beside her. After a while, tiring 
of hunting for fire pictures by herself and 
of waiting for her mother to finish reading 
the paper, Linnet bent over kitty to wake 
her up. As she did so she heard a funny 
sound. Never had Linnet heard such a 
sound from kitty before, and she bent her 
head closer. 

“ Purr-rr-rrrr-rrrr!’’ went kitty. 

Was kitty getting ill? wondered Linnet. 

“Purr-rrr-rrr!’’ went kitty again. 

Light broke on Linnet. She scrambled 
to her feet, rushed over to her mother, and 
caught her by the arm. ‘‘Muver, Muver,”’ 
she cried, “‘come and take poor kitty off! 
Tan’t you hear she’s boiling?”’ 

Mrs. Baird dropped her paper and smiled 
lovingly at her small daughter. 

“Kitty isn’t boiling, dear; she is purring 
because she is happy and doesn’t want 
to be disturbed. That is her way of telling 
you she is happy.” 

“Oh!” Linnet looked thoughtfully at 
the kitten a minute, then she turned to 
her mother again. ‘‘Maybe the kettle 
didn’t wants to come off eiser. Maybe 
she was purring ’cause she was happy,— 
don’t you think, Muver?—and wanted to 
be left alone, too.” 

Mrs. Baird laughed. ‘No; I think, dear, 
the kettle was purring because it was so 
happy that it was ready to be of use, and 
so was quite ready to be taken off the stove 
and make the tea.’”—Margaret Erskine, in 
the Churchman. 


A Vacation Letter. 


Small boys who are away from home 
naturally try to write about their good times. 
One little boy who was visiting on his grand- 
father’s farm sent his mother, according to 
the Chicago News, the following letter:— 

“Dear Mother—I am having an awful 
good time, and have seen lots of animals 
and an accident. It was an exciting ac- 
cident. You know Bill Hitchcock, the 
hired man’s neck? Well, he fell in the creek 
up toit yesterday. Your loving son, Jim.”’ 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. : 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. : 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided to,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 


Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presiwent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Mrs. George T. 
Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, GrnerAL SECRETARY, 
. 279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Our Common Life. 


BY WILLIAM WARE LOCKE. 


Source of life, mysterious power, 
Flowing since the world began, 
Giving beauty to the flower, 
Strengthening the heart of man, 
We would feel thy presence here, 
Know the strength that heroes find, 
Serve to make thy purpose clear 
In our service to mankind. 


For the heaven we long to see 
Is no kingdom of the dead, 
But this land of liberty 
Vitalized and perfected; 
And our fight is for no crown 
That we gain when others fall, 
But to work in state and town 
All for one and one for all. 


Back to the Holy Land. 


We have heard frequently the slogan 
“Back to the land,’’ and it bears strongly 
an agricultural and economic flavor. Now 
we have a variation on that slogan in ‘‘ Back 
to the Holy Land.” This is the rallying 
cry of Zionism; and, in view of the dis- 
integrating processes now going on in the 
world, this desire of the Hebrew race may 
yet come into its own. The nations are 
“decomposing but to recompose,’’ as Brown- 
ing rephrased analysis and synthesis. One of 
the growing convictions of our war-swept time 
is that each race should determine the 
government of the land-area of which it is 
a largely preponderating part. This is a 
sound aim where a race is civilized and can 
establish laws and execute them. Countries 
like Morocco and Egypt and _ perhaps 
Mexico, being undeveloped in the arts and 
self-restraints of civilization, should be made 
protectorates under superior nations. 

The Hebrew race contains enough edu- 
cated and highly trained individuals, of many 
countries, to make it able to organize and 
maintain a state of its own. What more 
natural, when you consider the wealth of 
many Hebrews and the oppression suffered 
by many others, than that they should look 
longingly, amid this present upturning and 
overturning, for a country of their own, as 
their ancestors looked upon Canaan, across 
the valley of the Jordan, from the rocky 
heights of Moab! The moral and historical 
claims of Ancient Israel to ‘‘The Promised 
Land” were slender; no better, probably, 


than were those of predatory Europe to the 


fields and rivers held by the American 
aborigines. The Zionist claim to Palestine 
would be good if Turkish rule were abolished 
there. Turkey has not more than half 
governed it; such government as has been 
imposed has been fitful and despotic. Many 
an eager tourist setting out for the Holy 
Land gives over his plan when he learns 
from returning travellers the inconveniences 
and annoyances which must be encountered 
in that Moslem-ridden country. Most of this 
misrule would be banished if the Zionist 
movement were to come to fruition; and 
we can fancy with what high sentiment and 
long-thwarted enthusiasm the sons and 
daughters of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
would enter upon the rejuvenescence of their 
ancient homeland. ‘There are many “‘fakes”’ 
and some hollow sentiment observable in 
Palestine to-day; but no traveller who has 
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seen it can doubt the intense reality of the 
sighs and tears to be observed at ‘‘The 
Jews’ Wailing-place,’”’ a narrow lane at the 
base of the containing-wall of the Temple 
Area. That Area once held Solomon’s 
Temple and succeeding temples; it is the 
“Mount Zion” of fervent prayer and psalm; 
and no Jew is allowed to-day to set foot upon 
it, although all other nations are given free 
entrance. 

To right this wrong was the dream of 
Theodor Herzl, the founder of the Zionist 
movement, and many a devout Israelite 
has dreamed the same dream and seen the 
same vision since Herzl’s time. Many 
meetings have been held in the interest of 
this movement, but none so large and so 
significant as the one recently held in Boston. 
It evinced a spirit not only of hope, but of 
confidence; and its high expectations were 
not frowned upon by its leaders, men of 
national fame and undoubted insight and 
sound leadership. ‘The slogan of ‘‘ Judea for 
the Jews” heralds a plan which is far 
sounder and more feasible than is the plan 
of putting American Negroes back in Africa. 
Liberia under Negro rule and Palestine under 
Jewish rule are widely different proposi- 
tions. The American Negro, although 
making rapid progress, is a ‘‘new man,” and 
has not yet advanced far into the realm of 
self-restraint and judicial methods; whereas 
the Jew comes of a most ancient stock, and 
has “trailed a cloud of glory,’”’ yet in bonds 
and in pain as it has come. Those of us 
Americans who see through outer racial 
peculiarities have long known that in our 
free land the children of immigrant Jewish 
parents were laying hold of their educational 
opportunities as does no other race among 
us. A recently retiring head-master of the 
English High School, Boston, has given to 
the press some interesting facts bearing on 
the characteristics and capacity of this race 
from which the Zionist movement is being 
born. This eminent and admirable head- 
master, Mr. John F. Casey, was asked, 
together with other questions, what racial 
differences he had noted among the ten 
thousand pupils who had passed through his 
hands. He replied: ‘‘There are slight differ- 
ences in the mental aptitude of the races, 
which might arise from various causes, and 
may die out in a generation or two, but at 
the present time the race that stands out 
prominently is the Jewish race, whether it 
comes from Russia, Poland, or Austria. 
The Jewish boys seem to understand earlier 
than other boys the necessity for education, 
and they come to school to study; it is a very 
serious matter with them. ‘There are to-day 
about five hundred boys of Hebrew birth in 
the Boston High School who are working 
out of school, stipporting themselves and 
largely supporting their families. Most of 
these boys were not born in this country, 
and had to learn the English language after 
they came here.” 

These are the children of the men and 
women who are now profoundly concerned 
about the Zionist movement. These boys 
and girls are the Zionists of the future, and, 
if they have even half a chance, they will 
push that movement on to high fruition. 
Not that the shrewd Semitic people who buy 
and sell old clothes in New York, and keep 
pawnshops in Chicago, and deal in junk and 
old bottles in San Francisco will themselves 
all leave for Jaffa and Haifa. Probably 
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they would decline to make the. migration, 
if Palestine were laid open to them; wisely 
they would see that they would be un- 
happy away from these established homes in 
the free New World; but they would help 
on the cause, they would hefriend their op- 
pressed brethren in foreign countries, and in 
the spirit, if not in bodily presence, they 
would take the harps down from the willows 
and sing the new song of rejoicing as they 
march again “up unto the hill of the Lord,” 
Mount Zion, the ‘‘City of David.” 

: B. G. 


John Huss. 
(Put to death on July 6, 1415.) 


Five hundred years is a long time—a quar- 
ter of the whole Christian era. Who was 
John Huss that we should give him a thought 
across five centuries? We recall that Napo- 
leon was finally crushed at Waterloo one 
hundred years ago, that Louis XIV. ended 
his long reign of seventy-two years in France 
in 1715 while Peter the Great was building 
Petrograd, that the beginnings of American 
settlement were being made a century 
earlier than that, and that Martin Luther 
was about to launch his thunderbolts against 
Romanism four hundred years ago. These 
epochal events we do not forget. But why 
should we commemorate the death of John 
Huss in 1415? Surely a man must have 
been a giant in goodness or badness to be 
remembered as long as that! 

The reason for it is that John Huss was a 
pioneer of modern Protestantism, a fore- 
runner of Luther and Calvin and Knox. 
It took the sixteenth-century reformers some 
time to realize that he was one of them. 
Luther did not appreciate him until he had 
read his books, and then he declared, ‘‘We 
are all Hussites without knowing it; I 
know not what to think for amazement.” 
At another time he said, “At the time of 
the Leipzig disputation I had not read John 
Huss, otherwise I should have maintained 
not some but all the articles that were con- 
demned at Constance, just as I now hold 
them, having read that most wise, noble, 
Christian book of John Huss, the like of 
which has not been written for four hundred 
years.” Huss belongs in the roll of the 
prophets of all time. Like Wyclif he may 
be called a morning-star of the Reformation. 
He was preacher, educator, scholar, writer— 
a man who made a powerful impression on 
his own times, and who will always hold a 
conspicuous place in the story of Christianity. 

Huss was a Bohemian. In the sober 
history of the Church that race name does 
not mean the same as in the present colloquial 
use of the word. Nor should we recognize 
Huss in a Bohemian workingman of Chicago. 
In the reformer’s day Bohemia was one of 
the prominent states of Germany. Its 
king was one of seven princes of State and 


Church who had the right to elect the German - 


emperor. Bohemia with Moravia was one 
of the early mission fields of the Eastern 
Greek Church, and it accepted the Greek 
form of Christianity, but in the eleventh 
century it was greatly vexed by the inroads 
of barbarous Hungarians from the East, 
an alien race, and as a result it made better 
friends with the neighboring Germans and 


so came more closely into relation with the __ 


Roman Church, to which the Germans 
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 guishes between the visible Church and the 


on H ‘By degrees the Roman pope 
been extending his authority throughout 


the West, but the Bohemians never became 
very loyal Roman Catholics until the four- 


teenth century. Waldensians and others 
found a friendly hearing, and it was only 
when King Charles IV. came to reign in 
1346 that the country became thoroughly 
submissive to Rome. That king did much 
for Bohemia. He built noble cathedrals 
in the Bohemian cities. In the capital of 
Prague he founded a great university. He 
saw the Bohemian Church organized under 
an archbishop of Prague and made thoroughly 
subordinate to papal authority. But even 
then the seeds were being sown that bore 
fruit in the Reformation. : 

John Huss was born during the reign of 
King Charles, about 1370. He was educated 
in the University of Prague and when thirty- 
six years old became its head. He was 
interested in philosophy and the problems 
of scholastic theology and was well content 
at first to carry on his work of theological 
teaching. But he found the people dis- 
satisfied with the Church. The morals of 
the clergy were evil and the monks corrupt. 
Rome was draining the country of money 
as in other parts of Germany. Individual 
evangelists were declaiming against these 
evils. Huss himself had been appointed 
preacher at the influential post of the Beth- 
lehem Chapel in Prague, and with a sense of 
the responsibility resting upon him as a 
prophet of God he dared to denounce the sins 
of the clergy from his city pulpit. Of course 
he made bitter enemies, but that did not 
stop him. About the same time he made a 
careful study of the Bible as an aid to his 
preaching. Through Jerome of Prague, 
who had been a pupil of John Wyclif in 
England, Huss became acquainted with the 
radical teachings of the English reformer, and 
it was not long before he was teaching and 
preaching doctrines that were offensive. In 


‘the same period the Bohemian people were 


becoming restive on the estates of their 
German landlords,—an earnest of the war 
that was to follow the death of Huss,—and 
German students at Prague were so at odds 
with Bohemian students in the university 
that they left the city in large numbers. The 
time was ripe for revolution. 

Of course it was merely a question of time 
when Huss would incur the condemnation 
of the Church if he continued to speak so 
boldly. In his denunciation of the clergy 
he was as fearless as Luther, in his emphasis 
on the importance of Scripture he was as 
strong as Wyclif. The Roman Catholic 
Church could not endure either emphasis, 
and presently Huss was excommunicated, 
the faithful were ordered to seize and destroy 
him, and Bethlehem Chapel, ‘‘a nest of 
heretics,” was to be levelled to the ground. 


_ The city was to be laid under an interdict for 


its support of the indomitable preacher. 
Huss thought it best to leave the city for a 
time, and he used his exile, like Luther at 
the Wartburg, to write in the interests of 


“ evangelical religion. His great work then 


produced was entitled ‘‘De Ecclesia’’; 
it was a discussion in seventy-five folio pages 
In it he distin- 


sible body of the elect, recognizes Jesus 
than the pope and the hierarchy as 
id that unites believers, denies the 
of the pope, and contends that 
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the Bible is an authority superior to that of 
the Church. Such doctrine as this was 
seriously subversive of the claims of the 
Roman ecclesiastical system and could not 
be overlooked. 

The age was one of religious unrest. In 
England and France as well as in central 
Europe there was much that prophesied 
inereasing dissatisfaction with the Roman 
Church. Many good Catholics wanted to 
see the Church reformed and one general 
council had met already for that purpose. 
The German Emperor Sigismund persuaded 
the pope to permit another at Constance, 
and thither Huss was summoned in the fall 
of 31414 to answer to the ecclesiastical 
authorities for his attitude. Trusting in 
the emperor’s promise of safety and in his 
own ability to persuade the council of the 
correctness of his opinions, Huss went to 
Constance. In a house on Hussen-Strasse 
he was arrested and shut up in prison, his 
jailers explaining that no agreement of safety 
could be kept with a heretic. Into the great 
hall of the Kaufhaus he was brought later 
to face the council, as Luther faced the diet 
at Worms a century afterward. It was 
demanded that he should retract his opinions, 
but he refused to do so unless it could be 
shown that they were contrary to Scripture. 
His judges insisted that the tradition of the 
Church, not Scripture, was the standard of 
truth. On this basis he was condemned. 
In the nave of the great cathedral there is 
to-day a white stone on which John Huss 
is said to have stood on that day in early 
July, 1415, when he was sentenced to die at 
the stake. Out of the city he was led like 
his Master, in company with Jerome of 
Prague, and gave his life for the principle of 
religious liberty. 

Across five hundred years comes to us the 
message of his life and death. As teacher 
and preacher he was loyal to the light that 
he had. As martyr he died for the faith that 
we inherit from our Protestant ancestors,— 
a belief in the Bible rather than the Church as 
containing for us the word of God, and an 
assurance of the right of private judgment 
instead of the authority of a priestly hierarchy 
to interpret that holy word. That is the 
meaning of the life and death of John Huss. 
That is why we cannot let his memory die 
or his message cease to thrill. If we hold 
dear the right to think freely, tospeak plainly, 
and to listen unforbidden to the message of 
life that is voiced in the pages of the Bible, 
we may well give a thought to the day and 
the hour of his passing and thank God for 
the gift of such heroes of the faith.—Henry 
K. Rowe, in the Standard. 


Bostonians. 


A recent writer in The New Republic makes 
this witty attack on Boston, apropos of the 
recent performance of a Greek play at 
Cambridge. How much truth is there in it? 


One obstacle to the success of any Greek 
tragedy played in the United States is the 
presence of Bostonians among the spectators. 
A Bostonian may or may not be a person 
born-in Boston. A Bostonian is a person 
who takes with him to any performance a 
set of contradictory expectations, not more 
than a few of which could by any possibility 
be fulfilled, who attaches great importance 
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to the disappointment of his expectations, 
and who makes his disappointment the sub- 
ject of whatever he has to say about the 
performance. If the disappointment be 
a severe one it finds expression in the handiest 
of formulas: ‘‘not my idea of a Greek play.’ 
If the disappointment be in details, it ex- 
presses itself through some offspring of the 
parent formula: ‘“‘Not my idea of Hecuba; 
not my idea of Helen; not my idea of 
Cassandra; not my idea of a Greek chorus.”’ 
Among the people who say such things ninety- 
nine out of every hundred ought to know that 
nothing would be less like ‘‘their idea’’ of a 
Greek play than a Greek play as performed 
in fifth-century Athens. What have they 
done to a performance when they have told 
you that it is unlike what they expected? 
What did they expect? Did their heads 
contain anything precise enough to deserve 
the name of expectation? 


The Question of History. 


[The following two letters throw some 
further light on the question of history 
raised by the letter you recently republished 
from the Paterson Guardian, They tend 
to show that the church was not a Unitarian 
but a Universalist church, and indicate that 
Abraham Lincoln had an open connection 
with a liberal church. 

Epcar S. WIErs.]} 


I saw your communication in the Chris- 
tian Register of June 17 entitled “A 
Question of History.’”’ The church you 
speak of was Universalist, or at least my 
uncle Rev. Levi Marvin was pastor of this 
church just before or just after the date you 
give. I have written to two of his daugh- 
ters for what information they can give, for 
they were living with their father and mother 
at Springfield at this time. They are now 
about seventy-five or eighty years old. I 
know it was always claimed by Unitarians 
that he was of our faith; I think there is 
no doubt of this. 

J. C. RicHARDSON. 


I have interviewed Franklin Ieonard, the 
author of that letter anent ‘Lincoln and 
Unitarianism.’’ ‘To summarize his explana- 
tion, the church in question was undoubtedly 
a Universalist church, approximating in 
type a country school-house. His uncle, 
who was a Unitarian; attended this church, 
therefore he assumed at first that it was a 
Unitarian church, but was not sure of that. 
He became acquainted with Elder Shipman 
in 1852 or 1853, at which time Leonard was 
a boy about sixteen years of age. Shipman 
left Illinois probably in 1854 or 1855, and was 
next seen by Leonard in Girard, Pa., in 
1864, where he was minister of a Universalist 
church. Shipman died in Girard and was 
buried at that place. Leonard told me that 
the editor of the Girard Cosmopolite (that 
is what he called it), who is a woman and 
is still living, is thoroughly familiar with the 
history of Shipman and might throw addi- 
tional light on this subject. 

Lincoln visited the church in Springfield 
regularly, and often after the meeting would 
discuss religion and slavery. He quoted 
from the preamble of the Constitution of the 
United States in his dissertations apropos 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
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and said he believed the Almighty had 
created men for certain ends and that they 
would be judged for their works, not their 
beliefs. Lincoln said that circumstances had 
considerable to do in shaping men’s destinies, 
and that he did not believe that part of the 
human family was born for perdition and 
another part for eternal happiness. The 
advantages of wealth and education and the 
disadvantages of poverty and lack of -educa- 
tion, said Lincoln, had considerable to do 
with the shaping of characters, and persons 
should not be held responsible for their 
environments, and said that right living 
under such widely different conditions was a 
matter of the light that was given to people, 
allowing them to understand much or little 
of the higher ideas and ideals of life. 

Mr. Leonard said that Lincoln was always 


enthusiastic over such ideas concerning 
religion that are decidedly Unitarian in 
character. 


HERBERT M. Scumip’. 
Paterson, N.J. 


The Flag and Patriotism. 


For me the flag does not express a mere 
body of vague sentiments. It is the em- 
bodiment, not of a sentiment, but of a history; 
and no man can rightly serve under that flag 
who has not caught some of the meaning of 
that history. You do not create the mean- 
ing of a national life by any literary exposition 
of it, but by actual daily endeavors of a great 
people to do the tasks of the day and live 
up to the ideals of honesty and righteousness 
and just conduct. And as we think of these 
things, our tribute is to those men who have 
created this experience. Of these men we 
feel that they have shown us the way. They 
have not been afraid to go before. ‘They 
have known that they were speaking the 
thoughts of a great people when they led that 
great people along the paths of achievement. 
There was not a single swashbuckler among 
them. They were men of sober, quiet 
thought, the more effective because there 
was no bluster in it. They were men who 
thought along the lines of duty, not along 
the lines of self-aggrandizement. They 
were men, in short, who thought of the 
people whom they served, and not of them- 
selves. But, while we think of them and 
do honor to them as those who have shown us 
the way, let us not forget that the real ex- 
perience and life of a nation lies with the 
great multitudegof unknown men. ‘They 
constitute the body of the nation. ‘This 
flag is the essence of their daily endeavors. 
This flag does not express any more than 
what they are and what they desire to be; 
and as I think of the life of this great nation 
it seems to me that we sometimes look to the 
wrong places for its sources. We look to 
the noisy places where men are talking in 
the market-place, we look to where men 
are expressing their individual opinions, we 
look where partisans are expressing passion, 
instead of trying to attune our ears to that 
voiceless mass of men who merely go about 
their daily tasks, try to be honorable, try 
to serve the people they love, try to live 
worthy of the great communities to which 
they belong. These are the breath of the 
nation’s nostrils; these are the sinew of its 
might. ‘There are no days of special patriot- 
ism. ‘There are no days when you should 
be more patriotic than on other days. I 
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am solemnized in the presence of such a day. 
I wouldn’t undertake to speak your thoughts; 
you must interpret them for me. But I do 
feel that back not only of every public 
official, but of every man and woman of the 
United States, there marches that great host 
which has brought us to the present day,— 
the host that has never forgot the vision 
which it saw at the birth of the nation; the 
host which always responds to the dictates 
of humanity and of liberty; the host that 
will always constitute the strength and the 
great body of friends of every man who does 
his duty to the United States.—President 
Woodrow Wilson. 


Warden Osborne’s Conscience. 


Thomas Mott Osborne, warden of Sing 
Sing Prison, declined recently to attend the 
electrocution of a condemned murderer. 
Warden Osborne expressed no doubt of the 
man’s guilt; he simply desired, he said, to 
protest against the law which brought about 
the execution. Certainly Warden Osborne 
has the courage of his convictions—nobody 
ever doubted that courage; but many have 
doubted the soundness of some of his con- 
victions. He has always been an idealist, 
of irreproachable life; but an idealist is in 
great danger of becoming a visionary. ‘Too 
often he substitutes ‘‘the world which ought 
to be” for ‘‘the world which is’’; too often, 
in his fervor, he sees his one despotic fact, 
and it is so incandescent that it blinds him 
to other facts. If Warden Osborne’s con- 
science is sensitive enough to keep him away 
from electrocutions, it ought to be sensitive 
enough to make him see that he, as an official 
of the State, ought to back the enforcement 
of the State’s laws until such time as he and 
others can get them repealed. B. G. 


The Governor and the Mob. 


Georgia has given us another opportunity 
to study that psychology of the mob which 
so often results in the kind of popular in- 
sanity which sees red and is impervious to 
reason. ‘The courage of Governor Slaton 
in commuting the sentence of Leo Frank to 
life-imprisonment has received its award of 
recognition all over the country, but it 
proved so much of a red rag to the Georgia 
crowds that it became necessary for the 
governor to call in the militia and proclaim 
martial law for his own protection as execu- 
tive of the State. 

All the reviewing courts have agreed that 
the technical processes by which Frank was 
convicted were without flaw, and that the 
sentence imposed was inevitable under the 
conditions of his conviction. There arose, 
however, certain well-defined doubts in re- 
gard to his actual guilt, so that it is difficult 
to see how the governor could have taken 
the responsibility of sending him to his death 
as the mob so light-heartedly wished to 
do. Grounds of prejudice against him were 
founded upon the fact that it was a woman 
who was killed, upon rumors in regard to 
Frank’s character which were not alleged or 
substantiated in the testimony, and partly, 
we regret to say, on the fact that by race 
and religion he was a Jew. The insanity of 
the mob went so far in affecting the brains of 
certain Georgians as to produce written warn- 
ings to the Jews of Marietta, the birthplace 
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of the girl who was the victim of the crime, 
that they would consult their safety by es- 
caping from the city. ya 
This hateful form of race prejudice finds 
a natural soil in the Southern mind which has 
so long cherished its race hatred of the 
Negro. From anti-Negroism to anti-Semi- 
tism is not so long a step as the thoughtful 
Georgian would perhaps like us to believe. 
You cannot cultivate an extreme contempt 
and dislike for one section of your neighbors 
without making your own mind susceptible 
to other contempts and hates. The social 
conditions and traditions which have pre- 
vailed in some parts of the South since re- 
construction days lend themselves all too 
easily to outbursts of this insanity of race 
suspicions and hatreds.—Congregationalist. 


Iowa Letter. 


The title is expressive of the fact, I-ow-a- 
Letter. This is not due to negligence on the 
part of the correspondent, but to the failure 
of the brethren in sending him news from 
the field, and modesty forbids writing 
about the same churches each month. 
Some ministers are past-masters in the 
art of silence concerning the work and 
activities of their parishes, while some 
are very prompt in replying to the wishes 
of the correspondent, and some say they 
know nothing of interest in their work; 
and it is not a difficult task to prophesy the 
outcome in the latter instance. A minister’s 
work should always be of interest, for he is 
dealing with the most real things in this 
world—and that is humankind and its 
problems. 

Modesty may prevent him from writing 
about himself or his work, but he can very 
easily select a competent person: to send a 
few items of interest and helpful sugges- 
tion. [he news columns of the Register 
are usually as profitable and helpful as any 
others. Iread them first. Itis good to know 
what Unitarians are doing, and what they 
are trying to do, in all parts of the country. 
Scattered as we are, the letters from differ- 
ent States serve as a sort of a ‘‘fellowship 
banquet,’’ where those who are interested 
in our movement may receive refreshment, 
and often encouragement. 

Since our last letter many things of in- 
terest have transpired in Iowa, great 
Easter congregations and successful annual 
parish meetings. The Easter congregation 
filled the Des Moines Unitarian church, 
and all were morally and spiritually up- 
lifted and benefited by Mr. Martin’s ser- 
mon and other features of the service. The 
annual parish meeting was held on Friday 
evening, April 9, following an excellent 
supper, served by the ladies of Unity 
Circle. The spirit of the occasion and the 
reports given were such that this annual 
meeting easily ranks as the best and most 
encouraging for some years. 

Each affiliated organization reported all 
bills paid and a balance on hand. Each 
organization has done good work, as the re- 
sults speak more eloquently than words. 
The Sunday-school showed increased at- 
tendance, with a number of entertainments 
and indoor: picnics. ‘The Channing Club, — 
an organization of young people, gave a — 
number of socials, and became the support- 
ing spirit back of Mr. Martin’s effort in a 


- Light of Modern Knowledge.” 
printed some of the lectures for free dis- 
tribution, and the attendance was from 
seventy-five to two hundred. Unity Circle, 


se of Sunday afternoon lectures upon 
e general topic, ‘‘Religious Ideas in the 
The club 


the stand-by of the church, served the 
monthly church suppers and gave a number 
of interesting entertainments, and often pre- 


sented programmes of high literary quality, 


and increased its membership. The church 


treasurer was able to report all bills paid and 


a balance of $100 on hand, a most encourag- 
ing situation for the parish. 

The sermons during the year have been 
clear cut and of high merit. The attendance 
has been good, and some fifty additions 
have been made to the church member- 
ship. The parish is in a healthy, growing, 
and active condition. Good men are in 
great demand. For some time Mr. Martin 
has been writing for a local paper, and a 
New York paper recognized the merit of 
his work and offered the right kind of an 
inducement, so that, much to our regret, 
the parish was obliged to accept his resig- 
nation. Mr. Martin is a young man of 
unusual ability, a charming personality, 
and Iowa feels keenly his loss from the min- 
istry; but we are certain that he will con- 
tinue to preach the gospel of the greater 
manhood and womanhood, even though 
it be through the columns of the daily press. 
Iowa wishes him a hearty God-speed in his 
new field of endeavor, and retains pleasant 
memories of his work, and offers a large 
welcome whenever he wishes to return. 

The correspondent’s request for news 
brought the usual prompt reply from Rev. 
C. M. Perry of Iowa City. Mr. Perry 
understands the virtue of promptness and 
courtesy in letter-writing. He is also doing 
things that are worth while, with the 
assistance of his people. 

He says, ‘“‘We are moving along about as 
usual,’’ and here is how he and his co-workers 
are moving. Forty-five new members since 
May 1, 1914! The young people have been 
having picnics every week since the middle 
of March, with Round Table reading and 
discussion at the indoor meetings of the 
Y. P. R. U—on April 11, Miss Jeanette Kyle 
spoke on “Bibliomania”; on April 18, Mr. 
Merrit McMahon spoke on “Science and 
Education.”” At the morning service on 
Easter, Mr. Perry spoke upon the topic, 
“Faster Traditions.’”” April 11 and 18, ‘The 
Existence of God” was the subject. On 
April 25, Tagore’s book “Sadhana, the 
Realization of Life,’ was discussed. On 
April 27, Prof. Starbuck talked to the 
Men’s Club on “The Moral Effect of War.” 

Mr. Zastrow of Humboldt is too modest 


_ to send a report, but a member of his flock 


recently attended the services in the writer’s 
church and had many good things to say 
about the Humboldt minister and people. 
Mr. Elliott of Keokuk and Mr. Kyle of Daven- 
port both belong to the silent column. 

__ The property at Perry has been sold to 
the Catholic friends of St. Patrick’s Church, 
for $3,500. A parochial school is to be 
established where the little Unitarian chapel 
has stood. ‘The funds from the sale of the 
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property will -be used according to the 
terms of the contract with the trustees of 
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is to be reimbursed for the amount it loaned 
to pay off paving assessments, insurance, 
repairs, and for general expenses incident to 
travel and assistance in carrying on the work, 
and the remainder is to be held in trust by 
the Association to be used for future Uni- 
tarian work if occasion demands. 

While we mourn the Joss of this church 
family and the disposal of the property, the 
general force of Iowa is strengthened by the 
fact that at Greeley a Unitarian minister 
has been settled, and the Union Church of 
that city has made a contribution to the 
Western Unitarian Conference, and will un- 
doubtedly join the Iowa Conference soon. 

A building has been purchased in Omaha 
and fitted up as a parish house, and a few 
Sunday evening services were planned and 
held the past winter, with Mr. Weatherly 
of Lincoln as the speaker. Plans are being 
made for a series of meetings in September, 
with some of the men of the East as speakers, 
on their way home from the National Con- 
ference, with a view to arousing interest 
for the re-establishment of a church with a 
regular settled minister. 

Mr. Weatherly of Lincoln, Neb., reports 
a very busy and prosperous year, and has 
forwarded to the Iowa secretary the vote 
of the Lincoln parish accepting the invita- 
tion of the Iowa Conference to become a 
member of the lowa State Association. 

At Cherokee the problem remains about 
the same, with a few devoted and loyal fami- 
lies, to whom liberal Christianity means a 
great deal, but who often get discouraged 
because they are few in number. Several of 
the older people have removed to California 
(as many Iowans do), and this thins the 
ranks; but the property is increasing in value, 
and the friends hope to dispose of it in the 
near future, buy a less expensive lot, move 
the chapel to it, and have a small fund to 
assist in carrying on the work. 

The efforts of the minister and members 
of Unity Church in Sioux City the past win- 
ter have met with a good response. The 
course of seven doctrinal sermons upon the 
general theme, “ Unitarianism and why it is 
the best Interpretation of Religion for the 
Modern Age,’ brought many strangers to 
the services and kept the attendance up 
to the standard, in spite of the many absen- 
tees to the South and West. A fitting climax 
was reached upon Easter Sunday, when the 
congregation filled the church and twenty- 
one persons united with the church; two 
others have been received since, making the 
total number received during the present 
pastorate fifty-four. 

At the annual trustees’ luncheon given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Van Tassel at their home, 
on May 25 (the minister’s fortieth birthday), 
many pleasant and helpful things were said 
of the work which is being done. The sug- 
gestion of conducting a series of meetings in 
the early part of September or October was 
made by Dr. S. B. Hoskins, and heartily 
endorsed by Mr. E. A. Fields. 

Mr. G. B. Humphrey authorized the minis- 
ter to announce a gift of $10,000 as a memorial 
to himself and wife, the income to be used 
for publicity work and such other work as the 
minister should suggest. The final arrange- 
ments as to how and when the gift shall be 
turned over to the parish is left with Mr. 
Humphrey, Mr. R. J? Andrews, and Mr. 
James F. Toy. 

This gift is a fitting testimony of Mr. 
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Humphrey’s confidence in Unity Church 
and his loyalty to a good cause, in memory 
of tender associations and sacred relations. It 
will keep alive the interest of himself and his 
devoted wife through all future time. Mrs. 
Humphrey was a noble woman, and if she 
were able to speak I am sure she would 
pronounce a gracious benediction upon this 
act of her husband, from whom she was 
suddenly called in the early part of the 
present year. RUD. Ver Ds 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


A Unitarian Catechism. 


BY WILLIAM 1. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


Our office is occasionally asked to furnish 
a form of questions and answers on the liberal 
faith suitable to be taught to children. 
Complaint is made that children of our Uni- 
tarian families are at a disadvantage when 
they are asked by schoolmates who attend 
other churches as to their religious teaching, 
or are taunted by the assertion that Uni- 
tarians have no faith to teach. 

The need is obvious and the remedy is not 
hard to provide. The question, however, 
arises as to the advisability of providing such 
formal statements. Perhaps all would agree 
that at least no creedal statement should 
go forth bearing what might be interpreted 
as an authoritative imprint. But there 
seems to be no good reason why individuals 
should not provide such statements, use them 
in their families and schools, and even pub- 
lish them for the help of others who may like 
to use them. 

Our sensitive aversion to an authoritative 
creed is entirely to be commended and should 
be fostered. The difficulty with creeds is 
not in themselves, for they are very useful, 
but in their use as barriers to further inquiry 
and progress. “This evil use might be avoided 
if more creeds were published. Let one 
prominent leader in a creedless body issue 
a succinct statement of faith, and let that 
statement stand alone for a. generation, 
copied, repeated, and hung upon church 
walls, and lo! a creed-bound church; but 
let a thousand such creeds appear, each the 
expression of the faith of some earnest soul, 
and no such harm follows. 

It is a question, then, whether our body has 
not suffered from its poverty in creedal state- 
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ments. Dr. James Freeman Clarke’s clear- 
cut statement has held the field so largely 
_to itself that it has come to be regarded by 
many as veritably the creed of Unitarians. 
In many Unitarian Sunday schools the chil- 
dren are called upon regularly to recite 
“our creed.” If Dr. Hale, Dr. Bellows, and 
a score of other leaders had issued similar 
statements, each embodying the author’s 
own conception of truth, and each, as a conse- 
quence, differing from the rest, no one form 
would have taken such hold upon the imagina- 
tion of the church. 

Let us, then, have a larger output of con- 
cise doctrinal statements. Let each minister, 
superintendent, parent, teacher, make or 
find such a statement for the help of those 
who look to him for guidance. Let us circu- 
late again Dr. Gannett’s ‘‘Things Most 
Commonly Believed Among Us,” and re- 
print Dr. Savage’s ‘‘A Unitarian Cate- 
chism.’”’ Let every man speak forth the 
faith that is in him, tlus clarifying his own 
thought and stimulating the thought of 
others. In the multitude of creeds there is 
safety. It is only the isolated statement that 
works harm. 

Not only would it be well for a pastor, let 
us say, to issue such a creedal statement; it 
would be even better to issue a series of them. 
They would be progressive if he has a pro- 
gressive mind, and the later ones would 
contradict, or at least correct, the earlier. 
So much the better! Such discrepancies 
would illustrate as nothing else could do 
the vastness of the field of religious thought, 
the impossibility of compressing it into any 
brief form, the necessity for progressive 
changes in the mind that thinks. Creeds 
should be helps, not hindrances, stimulating 
and not hampering the life of faith. Any 
man should be willing to say, in effect: Thus 
and thus I believe to-day. Yesterday I 
believed somewhat differently, and to-morrow 
will, I hope, mark a further progress. Come 
now, and let us reason together. 

The following creedal statement is here 
given as a sample of what pastors are doing 
and might do even more largely. It touches 
upon only a few points, is necessarily frag- 
mentary and incomplete. Perhaps even 
these simple statements may not satisfy 
all minds. It would be remarkable if they 
did. Butif any find these questions, answers, 
and texts of value, or if any, stimulated by 
these, will try to improve upon them or 
carry them further, the purpose in printing 
them here will have been accomplished. 
This catechism is prepared by Rev. Manley 
B. Townsend of Nashua, N.H. 


1. Q. What is the chief end of man? 

A. To grow to be like God. 

Text. ‘‘Be ye therefore perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect.” Matt. 5: 48. 

2. Q. What do we believe about God? 

A. God is the Creator of all things. 

Text. ‘‘In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth.”” Gen. 1: 1. 

3. Q. What relation is God to man? 

A. God is the Father of all men. 

Text. ‘‘One God and Father of all, who 
is above aJl, and through all, and in 
you all.” Eph. 4: 6. 

4. Q. Is there more than one God? 

A. ‘There is but one God. 

Text. ‘‘To us there is but one God, the 
Father.”’ 1 Cor. 8:6. 
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. Q. How does God feel toward his chil- 

dren? 

A. God loves all his children. 

' Text. ‘God is love.” 1 John 4: 8. 

6. Q. How ought you to feel toward God? 

A. We ought to love God. 

Text. 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and with 
all thy strength.” Mark 12: 30. 

7. Q. How can we best prove that we love 

God? 

A. By doing what is right. 

Text. ‘Cease to do evil; 
well.” Isa. 1: 16, 17. 

8. Q. Where is God? 

A. God is everywhere. 

Text. ‘‘One God and Father of all, who 
is above all, and through all, and in you 
all.” Eph..4: 6. 

9g. Q. Can we see God in nature? 

A. Wecan see God in nature. 

Text. ‘The heavens declare the glory 
of God; and the firmament showeth his 
handiwork.’ Psalm 19: 1. 

Q. Where can we find God most per- 
fectly? 

A. In holy men and women. 

Text. “I and my Father are one.” 
John ro: 30. 

11. Q. What are you? 

A. lamailiving soul. 

Text. ‘‘The first man was made a 
living soul.” 1 Cor. 15: 45. 

12. Q. In whose image are you made? 

A. Jam made in the image of God. 

Text. ‘‘God created man in his own 
image.” Gen. 1: 27. 
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The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Young ele’s Day at the Shoals. 


Last year, Young People’s Day at the 
Shoals saw more really young people present 
than ever before, and it is confidently ex- 
pected that this year’s attendance may far 
outnumber that of last. 

Usually Young People’s Day came the 
middle of the first week, not the most auspi- 
cious period in the week for our average 
young person to have a few days’ respite from 
desk or office; and, realizing that a large 
number of our younger people were teachers 
in the Sunday-schools and naturally were 
coming for Sunday-school week, so-called, 
the management of the Shoals Summer 
Meetings very graciously acceded to our 
request to allow Young People’s Day to 
come Jater in the week than ever before, in 
this way paying deferenee to the incoming 
group of the younger life in our churches. 

So Saturday, July 17, is to be Young 
People’s Day, beginning with a devotional 
service in the stone meeting-house, conducted 
by Rev. Otto Lyding, assistant to Dr. James 
De Normandie of the First Parish, Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Then will follow two addresses: ‘The 
Parish Worker at Work,’’ by Miss Caroline L. 
Carter, parish assistant in the First Parish 
of Hingham, Mass.; and the second, ‘Social 
Service in the Public Schools,’ by Miss 
Marion H. Studley’ of Springfield, Mass. 


Both these young women, having had a wide | 


experience in their chosen vocations, are 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy. 
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eminently well fitted to bring to their hearers 
a clear insight into the details and processes 
of the work which each will seek to present. 


On the same evening, at -eight o’clock, © 


Mr. William U. Swan, an editor of the 
Associated Press, will speak of the work in 
which he is engaged, a work that has ap- 
pealed very strongly to many of our young 
people. 

Let as many as possible of the younger 
constituency of our churches attend these 
meetings and justify the reasons for the 
postponement of our day! 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Rev. W. M. Brundage, Ph.D., will preach 


at the Church of the Messiah, 34th Street and 
Park Avenue, New York, on Sunday, July 
II, at II A.M. 


At the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Sunday morning, July 11, Rev. Walter F. 
Greenman of Milwaukee, Wis., will preach 
at the union services. 


At the service in King’s Chapel, Tremont 
and School Streets, Boston, on Sunday 
morning, July 11, at 10.30, the preacher will 
be Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell of the Second 
Church, Boston. 


The Ministers’ Union will hold its annual 
meeting in King’s Chapel, Monday, July 
12, at 11 A.M. Ministers of all names are 
invited equally and fraternally. The public 
are welcome. Representative ministers of 
the warring nations should “‘get together.” 


Beginning Sunday, July 4, and continuing 
through Sunday, August 8, the morning 
service at the First Church in Cambridge 
(Unitarian) will begin at 9.30 o’clock. 
‘The ministers of the church, Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers and Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, will 
conduct the services. 


William Short, Jr., is hereby commended 
to the ministers and churches of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for a probationary period 
of six months, ending Jan. 1, 1916. Cer- 
tificate issued July 1, 1915. Charles T. 
Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, 
Committee for New England. 


Lewis Welton Sanford is hereby com- 
mended to the ministers and churches of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for a probationary 
period of six months, ending Jan. 1, 1916. 
Certificate issued July 1, 1915. Charles T. 
Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, 
Committee for New England. 


Leonard Cushman is hereby commended 
to the ministers and churches of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for a probationary period 
of six months, ending Dec. 30, 1915. Cer- 
tificate issued June 30, 1915. Charles T. 
Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, 
Committee for New England. 


J. Fagginger Auer is hereby commended 
to the ministers and churches of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for a probationary period 
of twelve months, ending June 27, 1916. 
Certificate issued. June 27, 1915. Charles 


T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. 
Leavens, Committee for New England. 
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ak a ene! 3, 1915, with Mrs. Long in the] 


chair. Dr. Rowena Mann spoke on ‘The 
-Dawn of a World Federation.” It is useless 
even to. attempt an abstract or anything ap- 
‘proaching a correct report of so fine an address. 
The speaker traced the evolution of large 
groups in society through the kinship and 
clan organizations to the present national 
and international relations. As the kinship 
group was outgrown, so are our national 
groups outgrown. An irresistible demand 
is made for a new basis of organization, 
one which would properly represent and 
serve the international interests of humanity, 
which are more to be treasured than one’s 
national interests. The speaker reminded 
us that science, philosophy, art, inventions, 
discoveries, education, morality, religion, and 
a thousand other human achievements are 
international, to be preserved before a tri- 
bunal above all nations, a tribunal for which 
the world is ready and for which it is already 
making high demands. Dr. Mann has been 
appointed National Lecturer of the Carnegie 
Peace Foundation. Certainly no one could 
have been chosen who has a stronger grasp 
of the subject or a more forceful manner of 
presenting it. There were present at the 
meeting forty members and seven visitors, 
with a collection of $4.68. Eleanor Johnson 
Lynn, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Dunkirk, N.Y.—Independent Congrega- 
tion, Rev. H. J. Adlard: The third annual 
meeting of the Adams Memorial Church since 
Mr. Adlard’s pastorate began was held Mon- 
day, June 28, the largest attendance of many 
years being present. In spite of the severe 
economic and industrial stress of the past 
year in Dunkirk, the various reports, in- 
cluding the general church account, the 
Women’s Alliance, the Sunday-school, and 

* Young People’s Unity Club showed that 
after every financial obligation had been met 
there was a balance on the right side, in 
the case of the Sunday-school a very sub- 
stantial one. When it is borne in mind that 
a new roof has been placed on the church, 
at a cost of nearly $300, the new song-book 
acquired, and also a larger organ (not yet 
fully adequate) procured, there is reasonable 
cause for gratification along the lines of 
finance. Due notice having been previously 
given, the motion was adopted to amend the 
by-laws to the effect that the annual meeting 
shall in future be held the first Tuesday in 
April, making it synchronize with the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. In making some general remarks the 
pastor called attention to the recent Mission 
in Fredonia, a record of which is to be made 
in the annals of the church. He spoke also of 
the splendid spirit and unity throughout the 
whole society, saying that there was no 

~ semblance of friction at any point. Seven new 
members have voluntarily joined the church. 

© ae pastor has conducted twelve funerals in 

, icinity., The average attendance since 


wet, deaeniy days, fifty, the average 
e of men from 30 to 35 per cent. 
a hasbeen out of the pulpit only 

1e. came. He was unani- 


eo 
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vii invited to continue his pastorate at 
an increased salary. Matters are steadily 
taking shape for the establishing of a regular 
Sunday evening service at Fredonia. 


GREEN Harpor, Mass.—Grace Chapel, 
Rev. George I. Mason: This society will 
hold services as usual through the summer 
till the minister takes a short vacation the 
latter part of September. The Sunday- 
school held Children’s Day exercises the last 
Sunday in June, after a good year’s work in 
the way of interest and attendance. The 
school closes till the Sunday following Labor 
Day. The Alliance branch has voted to 
name the fair to be held August 11 and 12 
the Columbian Fair. Contributions are 
being sent in to the secretary, Mrs. L. M. 
Peterson, and those sent in from now on will 
be thankfully acknowledged. The Parsonage 
Repair Fund amounts to over $100. Mrs. 
George L. Mason is the treasurer of this 
fund. The minister received from Bates 
College, his alma mater, at the recent Com- 
mencement, the degree of Master of Arts 
pro merito. The post-graduate work re- 
quired was accomplished at home, the books 
required being used largely from the Gen- 
eral Theological Library on Mt. Vernon 
Street. The principal work was upon the 
Philosophy of Religion. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged................... bets $1,689.71 
June t. Society in Fresno, Cal 
2. Society in Fall River, Mash.) ks sta deat 


27.00 
3..o0clety in Toronto, Can... «....00..0is a» soe 

4. Westwood, Mass., Branch Women’s Al- 
RACE ol ny 7 mae a. 2504+ alles 6 5.00 
5. Associate Members.............+.+005 28.00 
XG el RCRNET OL > MME tha cas wall agate Se gh Hila 1.00 
220 ss ARTETA 7 os ar eENO oS, 21x spas, thdvachem wwe 2.92 
26.) DS , pS gpd oS e cn Satay FE 8.93 
30. Second Society of Brooklyn, N.Y....... 113.25 

30. Second Society of Brooklyn, N.Y., to 
create a life membership............ 50.00 

ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 

June 4. Peabody, Mass., Branch Women’s Alli- 
AR as caine 3:02 us ae 5.00 
15. Society in Concord, N.H.............. 20.75 

RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

June 8. First Church Sunday School, Salem, 
We Ret, Pela) aces Sgn eh 5.00 
24. Sundae School, Louisville, Ky......... 10.00 

28. Second Church Sunday School, Salem, 
AM PMR issn cla loo Xinidsnials ancvars 20.00 
$2,023.57 


Henry M. WiiitaMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Good Homes Make Good Workmen. 


There is a growing recognition in the 
industrial world of the determining effect 
that the life outside of the shop has on the 
life within. Many men of intelligence and 
understanding declare that our hopes of a 
better industrial world cannot be realized if 
that life outside is unhappy, hopeless, and 
meagre. One of our greatest safety experts 
says that safety is impossible if a man is 
poorly housed and fed. An experimenting 
and successful manufacturer employing hun- 
dreds of girls declares that unhappy homes 
make unstable payrolls. Another tells us 
that without healthy amusement workers 
can never be depended upon for efficiency. 
Competition itself is forcing employers to 
consider the outside life of their employees. 
The first and most important thing they must 


consider is the house the man lives in. 
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A good working-man wants a home—wants 
it more, on the whole, than any other thing. 
He wants, if possible, to own his home. 
Wherever you find stable industries in this 
country you find the wage-earner buying a 
bit of land and building a house. It is he 
who pushes the cities out in long lines of tiny 
cottages. It is he who opens ‘‘additions’”’ 
and suburbs. It is he who supports the ex- 
tensions of car lines, water, gas, and electric 
mains. ‘Take the street-car in various direc- 
tions from a growing place like Kansas 
City and note the miles and miles of gay 
bungalows and trim houses. It is the man 
on wages who made the building of them 
necessary.—Ida M. Tarbell, in the American 
Magazine. 


Services in Portland, Oregon. 


Many of our church people will be passing 
through or visit Portland this summer, and 
it may interest them to know that services 
will be held in the Church of Our Father 
every Sunday morning. The church is at 
the corner of Broadway and Yamhill Street 
in the centre of the city and very near the 
Portland Hotel. Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
preached on June 27. The pastor emeritus 
of the church, Dr. Thomas [L. Eliot, will 
probably preach on the last Sunday of July. 
On August 22 the large company of dele- 
gates to the General Conference will be with 
us for both morning and afternoon service. 
The pastor of the church will preach on 
most of the remaining Sunday mornings 
of July, August, and September. 

W. G. E Lio, Jr. 


Bed-rock Education. 


School superintendents in Massachusetts 
are getting down to the real needs of real 
boys and girls. At last week’s convention 
they voted to replace the theoretical study 
of physiology by the more practical study 
of hygiene. In arithmetic they condemned 
such abstract problems as bring an answer 
in terms of ‘“‘two cows and three-fifths of a 
cow.” Coming fully to the subject of 
health, pupils are to be directed ‘‘to avoid 
swapping gum and sharing the same piece 
of candy,” and they are to make proper use 
of the door-mat and the drinking-fountains. 
Also the pupil is instructed ‘‘to avoid drinking 
when the mouth is full,’’ and he is warned 
against ‘“‘poor drinks, such as tea, coffee, 
beer, and cider, preferring instead water, 
milk, chocolate, shells, etc.’ This is educa- 
tion in what Phillips Brooks frequently 
called ‘‘wholeness, or holiness,’’ and revives 
the ancient standard of health, ‘‘a sound 
mind in a sound body.” ‘This is the bed- 
rock condition of ‘efficiency and happiness. 

B..G: 


Air is bad when it is overheated, when 
it contains an excess of moisture, and when 
it is chemically contaminated. ‘This is the 
conclusion of the New York State Com- 
mission on Ventilation. 


The National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis will send 
free literature or give information about 
sanatoria and hospitals to any one inquir- 
ing at its office, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York City. ; 
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Pleasantrics, 


“Ves,” said Mrs. Twickembury, ‘“‘my hus- 
band intends to vote the Republican ticket 
this year, in spite of his Democratic declivi- 
ties.” 


Jaspar: “Many a wise word is spoken in 
jest.’ Jumpuppe: “Yes; but they can’t 
compare with the number of foolish ones 
that are spoken in earnest.’’—Life. 


A political speaker, warning the public 
against the imposition of heavier tariffs on 
imports, said, ‘““If you don’t stop shearing 
the wool off the sheep that lays the golden 
egg, you'll pump it dry.” 


“Tm not going to that female barber 
shop again; there’s a rude girl there, 
don’t you know.” ‘‘What did she say?” 
“Why, she looked at my mustawsh and 
awsked me if I would have it sponged off 
or rubbed in.” 


“Little Harold came over to see me one 
morning,” says a correspondent of the 
Boston Herald. ‘‘I gave him an orange, and 
said, ‘Now, what do you say when any one 
gives you an orange?’ Promptly little 
Harold replied in a piping voice, ‘I says, 
“Peel it.””’” 


“Tsn’t that a Bouguereau?’’ asked Mrs. 
Oldcastle as they stopped for a moment to 
look at the newpictures. ‘‘Oh, my, no,” re- 
plied her hostess; ‘‘it’s a lion. But I told 
Josiah when he brought it home that it 
looked a good deal more like one of them 
things you mention.’’—Chicago Record-Her- 
ald. 


The managing editor wheeled his chair 
around and pushed a button in the wall. 
The person wanted entered. ‘‘Here,” said 
the editor, “‘are a number of directions from 
outsiders as to the best way to run a news- 
paper. See that they are all carried out’’; 
and the office-boy, gathering them all into 
a large waste-basket, did so.—Washington 
Life. 


When Alexis Caswell was president of 
Brown University, a student by the name of 
Betterly came to him one day. After 
conversing with him a moment upon the 
object of his visit the president asked his 
name, and, upon being told, said jovially, 
“Your name would be better without the 
last syllable, wouldn’t it?’’ ‘Yes,’ replied 
the student with a laugh; “and wouldn’t 
yours be as well without the C?” 


Abbie Ben Adams, may her life be spared, 
Awoke one night, and felt a trifle scared; 
For on her shirt-waist box, cross-legged, sate 
A Vision writing on a little slate. 

4xceeding nervousness made Abbie quake, 
And to the Vision timidly she spake. 
“What writest thou?’? The Vision looked 

appalled 

At her presumption, and quite coldly drawled, 
The list of Our Best People who depart 
For watering-places sumptuous and smart.’ 


“And am I init?” asked Miss Abbie. ‘No,’ 

The scornful Vision said. ‘‘You’re poor, you 
know.” 

“TI know,’’ said Abbie; “I go where it’s 
cheap: 


I can’t afford mountains or prices steep. 

But, ere you leave, just jot this item down, 

I never leave my cats to starve in town.”’ 

‘The Vision wrote, and vanished. Next night, 

late, 

He came again, and brought his little slate, 

And showed the names of people really best, 

And, lo! Miss Abbie’s name led all the rest! 
—Carolyn Wells, in Life. 


The Christian Register 
“JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL” 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘* THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” ‘‘ JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

_ The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 

liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order, 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these wil] be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:-— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Fr 


ederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more suc ully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship.... It makes a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am look! 
ing poe to using the first part of the book in my own 
‘amily. 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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; Underground 
Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


Look for our Trade Marks. : 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Antique Views of ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


**Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. 
272 Congress Street, 


H. ELLIS CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl's personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., PRINCIPALS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-school Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. odern, undogmatic, : ik 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Tra 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sournworta, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


course. 26th 


conduct household under trained teachers. 


JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


¥ . SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Individual and pleasing personality cultivated. Girls taught how to study. 
shown her relation to society and is influenced to enjoy leisure in good books, drama, and art. 
English, modern languages, college entrance certificate, art and music. Full household arts 


year. 
SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT opens Oct. 6. Eight resident 
Address the Principals, 


MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B. 


Each student is 


pupils in separate house — 


. 


